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CHAPTER I 



MONUMENTAL DALMATIA 




he scope of this book, in the compilation of which Adolfo Ven- 
turi, the fervid historian of our Art, and Ettore Pais, the 
historian of Ancient Rome, and Pompeo Molmenti, the histo- 
rian of Venetian life, have collaborated, is clear and obvious : 
its authors propose to reconstruct the purely Italian features of 
Dalmatia as they result from the organic ensemble of her beautiful monuments 
lining the shores of the Adriatic and reflected in its azure sea. While the 
letter-press is comparatively concise, the illustrations serving as documentary 
evidence are numerous. In this volume the text is merely a rapid and vivid 
preparation of the spirit for the better appreciation and understanding of the 
noble works of art as shown by the illustrarions. The demonstration of our 
thesis is more fully confirmed by the evidence of the illustrations and by the 
light they shed on style, spirit and form (1), than would be possible by 
the aid of the most subtle and erudite disquisitions. 

There was a dearth of books of this kind about Dalmatia. Some very 
fine publications on the subject, only to be found in the richest libraries, do 
not contain a proportionate amount of documentary evidence. Bulky and 
ponderous, these volumes deal at times exclusively with a group of mon- 
uments all belonging to one period; at others they minutely describe the 
characteristics and monuments of one city alone. They are either too tech- 
nical or too sketchy. The first are useful to students, to architects and to 
archaeologists; the second are more adapted to readers who are satisfied merely 
with intellectual diversion, and who do not understand that, especially in the 
case of Dalmatia, one must arrive at some vital general conclusion after visiting 
the ruins, the churches, the logge and the palaces which adorn this unfor- 
tunate land : at a conclusion which, from the distant past, touches our 
future and sheds a ray of light on the fundamental origins and fundamental 
rights of Latin civilization throughout the world. 



( I ) More ample notices concerning the monuments of greater and more fundamental importance will be 
found in the Annotations. 
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The object of this book, therefore, is to fill a gap, and this object, 
we hope, has been attained by the production of a small handy volume, 
which is at the same time complete in its description of the fundamental 
and constructive elements of Dalmatian art, namely of those edifices belonging 
to various periods, but all exclusively imbued with the Latin spirit, which 
give to the Dalmatian coast and to the Archipelago their strong and in- 
destructible Italian aspect. 

In the geographical arrangement of the plates and in adopting some 
regretable but necessary limitations in their number, the final scope of the book 
was held in view. Wishing to give a complete idea of the ancient Roman 
province, the monuments have not been grouped together according to their 
respective period or style, as a strictly scientific method would have required, 
but they are arranged and described according to the geographical position 
of the towns on the mainland and in the islands to which they belong. 
Care has been taken, however, to give each monument its proper gerarchical 
place, so to speak, in its respective town and to give faithful reproductions not 
only of the monuments as a whole, but also of their details harmoniously 
grouped. Thus when describing Trau, before mentioning the Loggia and 
the various private palaces we see, rising before our eyes, the majestic mass 
of the Duomo flanked by its superb belfry, we enter into the shady portico 
and stop to admire the marvellous portal by Radovano ; we greet the grand 
bas-relief on the wall, and stepping over the sacred threshold we find our- 
selves in the temple, admiring the severe lines harmoniously blended with the 
more ornamental curves of the ambon and of the canopy covering the altar, 
and then we turn towards the chapel of the Blessed Orsini, all white and 
shining with marble. Here we stop somewhat longer to gaze upon the great 
arch of the vault and the bottom wall, both adorned with the most classical 
decorative motives of the Renaissance; we examine, one by one, the beautiful 
statues in their niches, the group on high representing the Virgin, the lower 
one a feast of winged cherubs bearing lighted torches. Finally we enter 
the silent baptistery to meditate on Alessi, on Nicolo Fiorentino, on Gio- 
vanni Dalmata, and to recall the writings of Vasari and Venturi before the 
mystery of some of their sculptures. 

It would certainly have been very desirable and useful had it been 
possible to add to the vast documentary evidence of monumental Dalmatian 
art a complete group of works accomplished by artists of Dalmatia or by 
those anonymous " Dalmatian Masters " who devoted their lives to the carving 
of marble tombs for pontiffs and warriors, far from their native land. It is 
true that the Ducal Castle of Urbino, the bizarre, narrow triumphal arch 
gleaming white between the two massive black towers of Castel Nuovo at 
Naples, the busts of Beatrice of Aragon, so full of almost uncanny serenity, 
would have shown to the world what genius the Latin land of Diocletian 
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had bestowed on her immortal sons, Luciano and Francesco di Laurana. 
And together with these wonderful works we might have illustrated the portals 
and tombs of minor artists, if indeed the adjective may be applied to that 
Giovanni da Trail, who with his exuberant native power carved the alle- 
gorical figures in the Vatican crypts and the lovely, vigorous angels in the 
sacristy of St. Marc in Rome. Had we thus followed our inchnation, this 
book would have served another purpose, perhaps vaster, but less concise. 



Turning over the leaves of this volume, the whole of monumental Dal- 
matia appears before us. We can see it slowly unfolding between the two 
extreme limits of its sea-girt confines ; it is as if we went on a pilgrimage along 
its shores, stopping at every town and city for a short period of meditation. 

Arbe gives us as always the first landmark of beauty with its powerful 
Romanic campanile, built in 1212 and facing the wide sea. And if we 
do not see beside it the beautiful Duomo, and the grim old palace of the 
Venetian count with its square tower topped by the Lion of St. Mark, yet 
the cloister of St. Euphemia gives us a typical example of an architectural style 
which we shall often meet again in private and religious edifices at Zara, 
at Trail and on some of the islands. 

At Zara we admire the austere Cathedral, the apse of St. Chryso- 
gonus, St. Donato with its millennial memories, the Gate of Terraferma by 
Sanmicheli, and that Loggia, which is now the Paravia Library, also un- 
doubtedly designed by Sanmicheli, even if we admit, as Giorgio Vasari states, 
that the architect entrusted his nephew Gian Gregorio with the execution 
of many of his works in Venetian Dalmatia. 

With regard to Sebenico, passing over the forts and some buildings of 
minor importance, the authors have been at special pains to collect an organic 
group of illustrations placing in evidence the original majesty of the famous 
Duomo and the artistic glory of Maestro Giorgio. Of the vast edifice 
we are therefore shown the most characteristic parts, the grand interior, the 
cupola, the portals, the tribune, the symbolic decorations of the artist ; the 
whole work stands out in complete and significant relief, with its lovely fagade 
which bears so striking a resemblance to the facades of Santa Maria of 
Zara, of the church of the Saviour at Ragusa and the Venetian Santa Maria 
Miracoli. These analogies themselves offer a curious problem and are the 
source of much interesting speculation in the study of Dalmatian art. 

We come next to Trail. From the monumental wealth of this litde 
seaside town we have selected those buildings which we considered of es- 
sential importance not only from a local point of view, but as being char- 
acteristic of the whole region. Thus we see the Loggia, the Public Palace, 
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the Porta Marina, some cloisters and a few private houses. But our attention 
is attracted above all by a superb group of illustrations of the Duomo. 
We think we have not been mistaken in devoting to this part of our work 
as much space as was compatible with the size of the volume, a due regard 
to proportion and the final scope of the book. 

In the long list of the artistic treasures of Dalmatia and in the history 
of Italian art the Trail Cathedral may be justly regarded as occupying an 
exceptionally important place. Although not so rich and luxurious in ap- 
pearance as the Duomo of Sebenico, and effectively less organic, it hides 
within the simplicity of its external walls real treasures of statuary and of 
decorative art. The chapel of the Blessed Orsini and the Baptistery are 
pure glories of Latin tradition and of the Italian spirit, and the problems 
which they suggest are of the highest importance among those still awaiting 
a satisfactory solution. Must we absolutely exclude, as Adolfo Venturi would 
have it, Vittoria's collaboration in the production of these beautiful sculptures? 
Should we reply affirmatively to this question, the result would be the col- 
lapse of a theory which has strenuous upholders, especially locally, and we 
would be faced with the necessity of regarding the subject from an entirely 
different point of view. For this manifestation of art, while retaining its 
"national" character, would become more especially "Dalmatian", assuming 
a more interesting artistic construction and a significance which, at least from 
one point of view, would be infinitely greater. 

As we have already said, and as Venturi repeats in the following 
pages, the art of Dalmatia has all the signs of a regional art, intimately 
connected with the mother art. These masterpieces of architecture and 
sculpture gifted with such power and grace, with such austere simplicity are 
not derived from Italian patterns borrowed from beyond the narrow seas. 
Everything tends to prove, on the contrary, that they are the result of the 
natural evolution of spirit and form as produced by the Latin genius of the 
country and tempered by the regular rythm of civilization as it progressed 
" down the ringing grooves of time ". 

The same artistic phenomena which had manifested themselves in 
Umbria, in Tuscany and in Apulia, especially after the twelfth century and 
the decline of the Italian Byzantine style, had found a favourable milieu also 
in Dalmatia. And here they developed not with the tardiness characteristic 
of imported initiative, but with the wonderful parallelism of historic devel- 
opment (I), giving to the art of Dalmatia that profound sense of originality 
which is a luminous affirmation of Italian genius. 

Nor were the islands of the Archipelago excluded from this pheno- 
menon. The cathedrals of Curzola and of Lesina, some private buildings 



(1) Cfr. T. Sillani, CapUaldi ■ Fratelli Treves, publishers, 1917. 
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in the latter island and that serene Loggia by Sanmicheli which furnishes 
us with the elements to attribute the other minor Loggia at Zara to the 
same author, all come under its influence, as also the works of architecture 
and of decorative sculpture which we find at Spalato, at Ragusa and in 
distant Cattaro. 

At Spalato we are especially struck by the frequency of Romanic forms 
grafted on powerful Roman survivals, or when they are not grafted, so to 
say, they superpose themselves. Not even the Pantheon of Agrippa can 
give us an idea of what has happened in the mausoleum of Diocletian trans- 
formed into a christian cathedral. Within the great mass of the ancient imperial 
tomb there still survive absolutely intact the tall columns, the cornices, the 
friezes overrun by festive little genii ; and the admirable ambon, and the 
altars sometimes too richly adorned, have not yet become harmoniously 
adapted, after so many centuries, to the surrounding lines. They give one the 
impression of ornaments casually dropped here and there. There would not 
be the slightest perturbation of harmony if their places were suddenly changed. 

A fine example of architectural grafting, on the contrary, may be found 
in the entrance to the temple, cut in the powerful base of the triumphal 
campanile. Here the Romanic architects have wisely held in view that side 
of Diocletian's peristyle on which the new construction was to lean. And 
in establishing the measure of the portal carved with bas-reliefs of fantastic 
hunting-scenes and of sacred allegories, they did not forget the beautiful arch 
resting on smooth columns, whose span is perfectly equal to that which the 
marvellous doors designed by Guvina artistically close. The crouching lions 
which look towards the opening are placed on the same line as the two 
columns of the portico, and the whole effect, with the short flight of steps, 
gives one an impression of a new and unexpected majesty. 

Here at Spalato, in the midst of so many memories of Rome shining 
here and there in the sun — and the neighbouring Salona too claims our 
attention — we find numerous traces of Giorgio Orsini's wonderful activity. 
His work is in the Duomo, in the tomb of St. Anastasius, having in one of 
its square compartments that Flagellation of Christ which is one of the 
most dramatic sculptures of the time. It is in the portal of a private 
house in the decoration placed between the architrave and the round arch, 
florid, exuberant with rose-shaped foliage round an escutcheon which is of 
great help to us in conjecturing the authorship of the portal which adorns 
the palace of the Venetian Count at Pago. 

In Dalmatia it is not difficult to come across these artistic relationships 
which often shed an unexpected ray of light on dark points of the history 
of art. The barbaric invasions of the Croatians destroyed many valuable 
records, and on more than one occasion it has been necessary to carry on 
researches solely with the aid of affinities, of resemblances and of the evi- 
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dence of certain derivations. In the case of some artists tfiis was an easy 
and simple task, in that of others it became arduous and complicated. 

The fine walls which encircle the city of Ragusa confront us at once 
with one of these difficulties, for we cannot tell exactly where the designs 
cmd military conceptions of Matteucci and Sanmicheli end, and those of 
Sigismondo Malatesta begin. And again, would the characteristics of the 
round towers strengthening the walls indicate a direct participation of Lu- 
ciano di Laurcma in their original construction or merely in their restor- 
ation? Did he come from the Marches or from Romagna to this spot on his 
native shores? 

Fortunately for us, these doubts and hesitations no longer exist in respect 
to the greatest Latin work of art which the Republic of St. Blciise possesses. 
The Palace of the Rectors, which we have sought to illustrate as amply 
as possible, has a perfectly clear history. We know that it was begun in 
1435 by Onofrio dalla Cava; we also know that after the great fire which 
destroyed the work of the Neapolitan master, the Florentine Michelozzo came 
to Ragusa and rebuilt the Palace, which is one of the purest glories of the 
Italian Renaissance, on entirely new designs. Giorgio Orsini designed the 
great and august portico ; but the capitols of the columns sustaining the 
arches are due in great part to Michelozzo, as proved by the wealth of 
the bell-shaped decorations and flourishes which lend them their most fas- 
cinating grace, and which are a repetition of those designed by the artist 
at St. Eustorgio in Milan before starting for the Adriatic republic. 

With the superb monuments of Latin art which we find at Ragusa ( 1 ), 
the vision of monumental Dalmatia closes its vast cycle. A vision of Ve- 
netian Perasto, reflected in the fortified waters of Cattaro, seals it with its 
beauty and with its memories, and in Cattaro itself we have placed besides 
the facade of the church of St. Trifone the beautiful baldacchino raised 
on four columns, with its three superposed domes, the bold elegance of 
its four slender pillars and the episodes from sacred history carved on the 
architrave. 

The cycle which began v«th the Romanic campanile of Arbe closes 
thus, not without deep significance, with the Romanic baldacchino of Cattaro. 
But the history of Dalmatian art does not flow evenly and unchanged between 
these two limits. It goes back to more ancient times, deriving its original 
sources in distant centuries and gradually developing till it attains the highest 
perfection of the Rinascimento. And throughout its glorious pilgrimage it is 
always homogeneous, organic and harmonious, three essential qualities which 
we invariably find in all the manifestations of Italian genius. 



(I) Concerning the Latinity of Ragusa cfr. the documented essay by Atlilio Tamaro in some ot the 
finest pages of his volume: Italian! e Stavl nell'Adriatico - Published by the Atheneeum, 1916. 
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* * * 



What positive value can this elementary demonstration of the Italian 
character of Dalmatian art bring to bear upon the assertion of our rights 
on the opposite shore ? We answer without hesitation : the value of a tre- 
mendous force, which nobody can deny or seek to lessen without violating 
the divine laws of civilization, of morality and of the historic mission of nations. 

In fact the time has come for us to proclaim that the stones which 
bear the glorious imprint of our past, wherever they be, are not only pic- 
turesque and lifeless elements, but formidable witnesses, documentary evidence 
full of beauty and truth, of a truth even more reliable and limpid, at times, 
than the truth of history which party spirit and political reasons often tend 
to veil and to falsify. It is easy to smile at archaeology and at the history 
of art, but the smile is born of ignorance or of ill-faith. We see, in fact, 
that the greatest nations in the world make anxious search for the vestiges 
of past centuries, endeavour to discover the secrets which they hide, and 
guard and defend them jealously. What does all this mean? 

It means that these vestiges of the past constitute the ancestral parch- 
ments, the titles of nobility of nations, the footprints of their progress across 
the centuries, the measure of their creative power and of their striving for 
civilization and peace. They flank the great high-ways of the world, where 
the tide of centuries ebbs and flows, and the more numerous, the more 
admirable, the more perfect these vestiges of the past are, the more light 
they shed upon the power of expansion, the right of dominion and the 
majesty of the race which evolved them. 

It is so with us. Let us gaze on the great basin of the Mediterranean; 
its shores and its islands are covered with arenas, colonnades, tombs and 
triumphal arches all bearing the name of Rome deeply carved in the hard 
stone. These ruins still rise up to remind us to what a degree of beauty 
and force our glorious forefathers had brought architecture. And by a strange 
historic fatality of the race, by that historic fatality which is one of the 
most inexorable laws governing the world, we have again found ourselves 
on the coasts of Libya and on the islands of the windy Aegean, even as 
to-morrow the same historic fate will lead us back to the fabulous shores 
of Asia Minor, where the rostrated fleet of Scipio and the galleys of the 
maritime Republics were wont to anchor. 

But Dalmatia is, indeed, above this law (1), being bound by even 
closer bonds to her Mother, Italy, who must now fulfil a sacred duty. 



(I) The fact that the majority of the population in Dalmatia is at present Slav, as a result of the 
Croatian invasions in the VI and VII centuries and of the violent denationalization accomplished by Austria 
from the conclusion of the Treaty of Campoformio to our own days, cannot induce us to consider this 
country as we would the Levantine lands formerly belonging to the Venetian Republic. The original in- 
habitants of Dalmatia are Italians. The country, therefore, belongs to them by right, and they have kept 
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Being an Italian province, this sorrowing land is as much an indivisible 
part of Italy as any of her other regions, as Istria, as the Trentino, as Pied- 
mont and peaceful Umbria. As such she claims her right to be liberated 
from foreign bondage. 

Dalmatia tells us the story of her martyrdom (1), and w^e listen v^^ith 
a thrill of indignation. She points out to us these churches, these palaces, 
these towers, these wonderful ruins which we have devoutly collected in this 
volume. And she calls out proudly to us : " Such am I, Dalmatia, land 
of Rome and of Venice, for twenty-two centuries an Italian Land ! " 

This cry of anguish has now sunk deep in our hearts. Dalmatia will 
not have suffered in vain, she will not have waited vainly with that admir- 
able faith which has kept the Hame of Italianity brightly burning in the 
midst of the most terrible storms. Justice and Right demand that the Latin 
land that gave birth to the purely Italian genius of Luciano and Francesco 
di Laurana and of Giorgio Orsini be for ever delivered from the foreign 
yoke which now humiliates her indomitable brow ! 

TOMASO SILLANI. 



it in trust for Italy. Nor can we compare the iigns of Italic civilization in Dalmatia with the signs of 
Italic civilization existing at Candia, at Rhodes, in Morea and in Corfu. In these places there arc only a 
few buildings of Italian origin, for the most part fortresses and customhouses. But in Dalmatia all the 
building* from the humblest to the proudest are exclusively and wholly Italian. The wealth of Dalmatia 
in monuments may be compared with that of Umbria or Tuscany. Let us suppose, for instance, that we 
people Tuscany and Umbria with Germani ; they will always remain essentially Italian provinces, just as 
Dalmatia remains an Italian province, despite the numerical prevalence of the Slavs. 

(1) Concerning the martyrdom of //a/ianiVt; in Dalmatia, read Virginio Gayda's book: L' Italia (Toltrt 
confine, published by FratelH Bocca 1915. Also A. Tamaro's L.e condizioni degli iialiani soggdti al- 
V Austria ntlla Venezia Gi'ulia e nella Dalmazta. - Rome, SocietA ital. per i! progresso dclle scienze, 1917. 
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CHAPTER II 



ART IN DALMATIA 




hen we approach the coasts of Dalmatia there looms forth, 
surrounded by the mist-laden breath of the bora, the ancient 
nest of the Uscocchi, evil birds of prey, who beat their blood- 
stained wings, at the beginning of the Seicento, round the skull 
of Christofer Venier, used as a drinking cup at their barbaric 
feasts. At the extreme end of Dalmatia there flows the river Narenta, on 
whose turbid waters hosts of pirates floated down to infest the Adriatic. 
The history of Dalmatia may be said to develop between the Uscocchi and 
the Narentans, and it is a history of lawlessness, of invasions, of piracy and 
martyrdom; but the winged Lion of St. Mark flew to her defence, raising 
his sharp claws threateningly from the open book of the Evangel. And it 
was only when the lion's roar no longer thundered from the ramparts of 
Dalmatia that the ancient civilization was lost beyond redemption and the 
new civilization grew up sickly and bereft of vigour. Wherever we seek 
the traces of greatness, of learning and of virtue along the Dalmatian coasts 
and islands, a voice cries out : Rome ! for what is ancient ; and Venice, 
Italy ! for what is new. What adverse fate has dispersed the vows which 
Justmian inscribed on a marble slab in the basilica of Salona, invoking the 
blessing of God on the Roman Republic? And what grim destiny has 
transformed into a menace for Italy those very shores which thrilled with 
pride and joy when the victorious galleys of Orseolo, of Dandolo and of 
Coriolano Cippico sped by? But this lurking menace will cease, because 
nothing can withstand the ever renascent spring of civilization based upon 
the eternal foundations of the fatherland. 

On these foundations rise the monuments of art, affording irrevocable 
proofs of the Italianify of Dalmatia, and constituting a Magna Charta in 
which are inscribed all the heart-felt vows, the hopes and wishes and ideals 
of her people. In art, which gives shape, colour and fire to the ideals of 
patriotism, Dalmatia progressed step by step with her mother, Italy, whom 
she followed and accompanied, proud to offer her, in company with all the 
other regions of the bel paese, a wreath of glory. If Dalmatia had not been 
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strictly and profoundly Italian, the flowers that went to make up that great 
wreath would not have blossomed on her shores, for in those lands where 
races and natural limitations are intermingled and confused, art partakes of 
the characteristics of the different races, and sitting, as it were, astride of 
the frontiers, takes freely right and left, from above and below. Thus it 
is that in those countries a hybrid form of art is bom, commonly known 
as " frontier art ", which unites words and phrases of different languages in 
a turbid mixture. This did not happen in Dalmatia, because the art of 
the country was not overwhelmed, supplanted, or even touched by any kind 
of art having different origin and tendencies : Dalmatian art was strictly Italian 
from Zara to the Mouths of Cattaro, in the municipalities as in the churches, 
in the public halls as in the palaces of private citizens. 

From the inborn forces of Dalmatia, art acquired new vigour by flowing 
back to the heart of Italy, so that by reflex, thanks to the re-echoing of 
the new forms on the opposite shores of the Adriatic, from the Puglie, from 
the Marches, from Romagna and from Venice, there arose in Dalmatia an 
art having a family resemblance to the national art of Italy, fully harmon- 
izing with our forms, irradiated by the same spirit, empurpled with our 
blood and illumined by the genius of our people. 

The beautiful tree of art sprang up on the shores overrun by the bar- 
barians, and flourished magnificently, resplendent in the beauty of that ancient 
land over which the great imperial mantle of Diocletian had shed its lustre 
and Venice her newly begotten charm. Nor should it be thought that Dal- 
matian art reflects, as in a looking-glass, the art of the peninsula, producing 
servile or materialistic imitations, for it was always animated by the same 
vigor of originality, by the same life-giving currents and by an identical creative 
individuality. And Italian art, which in the brotherly resemblance of her 
beautiful productions presents a multicoloured variety, festive as one of the 
bright standards of our cities, can number Dalmatia among those regions 
which represented wath the greatest force and skill the deeply-rooted traditions, 
the sense of beauty and the native tendencies of the fatherland. This con- 
formity in the manifestations of art, of civilization and of life existing between 
Dalmatia and the mother country, marks our confines as lying beyond the 
Quarnero. Let it not be thought that the invasions of Tartars, Croatians 
and Slavonians supplanted the Italians, or that the wholesale destruction 
wrought by Avars, Hungarians and Turks succeeded in stamping out the 
spontaneous blossoms of our art. 

If we count the various populations of Dalmatia from a purely numerical 
point of view, we shall find that the Slav race is predominant, while the 
Italian element has been gradually pushed back to the coast ; but if we give due 
weight to the intellectual, moral and social value of the Italian element we shall 
find the actual importance of the apparently inferior Italian percentage raised 
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to its highest coefficient, and shall deplore that the flower of the Italian race 
should thus be cast away and relegated to a narrow strip of coast-line. 
Let us stretch out our hands to our Dalmatian brothers, to the forgotten 
survivors of the old guard of civilization. Neither barbarism nor tyranny suc- 
ceeded in crushing the faith of those few (and therefore greater and more sacred 
to us because they are few) unshaken after centuries of resistance, and still 
they are as forsaken orphans, suffering more from the silence of their brothers 
than from the martyrdom which they undergo. Let the heart of our country 
beat more strongly for these derelicts : for they have displayed before the sun, 
on the sea, in the midst of storms, in the face of an avenging God, together 
with the trophy of Art, the banner of Italy and of civilization. 

Others have described the magnificent trophy with its superb archi- 
tecture ; I will simply place in relief the brotherhood of art as we find it 
in the leading artists of Dalmatia. When Tragurio or Trau was still under 
the sway of the Hungarians, Radovan, a sculptor of that town, carved the 
portals of the cathedral in the style of Romanic-Italian art, which had its 
chief exponent in Antelami, whose works we admire at Parma, at Borgo 
San Donnino, at Vercelli, at Milan, at Venice, at Forli. On the pillars 
are carved allegories of the planets, of the months and of human labours 
according to the seasons, of time over which God holds sway, of the struggle 
between virtue and vice, and again scenes from the Gospel, the apostles 
waiting upon the Redeemer, the saints as intercessors between God and 
mankind ; on the sides are the lions of the Church victorious over the powers 
of Hell ; above are the figures of Adam and Eve, causes of the first human 
redemption ; and the pillars are supported by orientals in the guise of ca- 
riatids, groaning under the weight of marble blocks shaped to represent 
sacred figures. 

Radovan is not an innovator, there is a good deal of confusion in 
his work, but he feels all the inrushing force of Romanic art, and renders 
it even more efficacious by introducing fine decorative motives of acanthus 
leaves and vines climbing and twming round the monsters. The sculptor, 
last genuine representative of Romanic forms, feels their limitations, their 
fulness and heaviness, and seeks to improve them by introducing more light, 
giving greater perfection to form, carefully chiselling the decorative foliage 
and giving geometric shapes to the intervening spaces. He is not a mere 
divulgator of Italian forms of Romanic art, but a master who sees and feels 
in the ancient style, in the ancient chiselling and carving, a sense of something 
new which is impending and imminent. 

And the Gothic style arrived to modify that Romanic art which was a 
branch of the great Latin tree, whose vigorous shoots flourished and pros- 
pered all over Europe in the early middle-ages. That Gothic style, which 
timidly asserts itself in the basilica of St. Francis of Assisi, and which has 
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numerous replicas throughout the Marches and Umbria, is reflected in the 
portals of the Zara cathedral. 

But the Gothic style imported from the north did not flourish in Italian 
lands ; it had to adapt itself to our decorative exigencies, to our freedom, 
to sun-kissed edifices. At Venice the Lombard craftsmen who arrived \\rith 
the Milanese Matteo de' Raverti and with Michelino da Besozzo, after 
having worked on the Duomo of Milan surpassing in skill and geniality the 
northern masters, turned their attention to the adornment of the Ca d'Oro 
and to the renovation of the solemn exterior of the Ducal Palace. The 
result was a florid Venetian Gothic, full of curves and flourishes, rich and 
flaming, with great quadrilobes enclosed in tangent circles, rosettes, wheels, 
crosses and marme horses running riot underneath the arcades. There is 
nothing of the delicate slimness, of the elegance which characterized the 
initial Gothic style, but we have a piece of marble lace-work, a vivid contrast 
of black and white, the dazzling white cornices being set off by deep sha- 
dows. This superb form of decorative art extends to Dalmatia : at Trau 
it embroiders the windows of the Municipal Palace, climbs up the walls of 
the campanile, as sonorous and harmonious as the bells themselves, and festoons 
the trifore of Palazzo Cippico ; at Ragusa the windows of the Palace of 
the Rectors and of the Dogana, as well as the logge of the Dominican 
cloister, are befringed and bestarred with delicate marble ornaments. 

Giorgio Orsini, belonging to the noble family of that name, arrived in 
Venice from the Dalmatian city of Zara to represent this decorative form 
of art. There, following in the steps of Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon, he 
acquired the rudiments of the florid Gothic style, which he subsequently di- 
vulged in his own country and in the Marches of Ancona, ennobling it with 
a liberty of form, a vital energy which at times gives him the right to be 
considered as a precursor of the Cinquecento in the fulness of its glory and 
of the Barocco. The sculpture which savours of his influence and which 
we find plentifully scattered on the Dalmatian shores, bears the rude, violent 
but powerful imprint of a provincial art, which manifests its virgin force by 
allowing its creative vigour to break down all opposing dykes and obstacles 
to the point of overflowing ; but it is great even when it breaks all bounds. 
In the Quattrocento, when florid Gothic was about to end also in Venice 
with the magnificent decorations of the Porta della Carta, Giorgio da Se- 
benico availed himself of those forms which were about to disappear and 
wedded them to the ancient Romanic style, giving them, with the boundless 
wealth of his decorative fantasy, with his sense of movement, a colour and 
a beauty which reappear in much later art. His Gothic foliages wind around 
the portals, along the cornices of sculptured tombs like little flames which a 
breeze fans into one single blaze ; his figures, now roughly hewn out as with 
an axe, now exquisitely finished, with round holes for eyes, with narrow 
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locks of hair clinging to their stern frowning faces, give us the impression, 
even though motionless, of an extraordinary vital energy, of an almost brutal 
force, controlled with difficulty and capable of bursting out in terrible par- 
oxysms of violence. Everywhere he leaves the imprint of his strong orig- 
inality ; he remembers, but his reminiscences are transfigured. 

The two putti supporting an heraldic shield on the fagade of the 
cathedral of Sebenico have a certain resemblance to those supporting an 
escutcheon on the Porta della Carta, by Bartolomeo Bon ; but at Sebenico 
the escutcheon consists of a heavy curtain, which seems rolled by the hand 
of a Seicento artist, lifted below so as to show an empty black space which 
produces a vivid effect of chiaroscuro ; and the feet of the putti fasten on 
the base like lion's claws, holding the jutting cornice as in a vice ; the heavy, 
clipped wings and the enormous hand reveal a keen sense of mass. And 
we can see, in the interior of the cathedral itself, with what geniality the 
powerful sculptor has succeeded in solving the problem of grafting the capitol 
of a pillar on the staircase against which it leans ; in the whole Quattro- 
cento it would perhaps be difficult to find another example of decorative 
form to equal this one in power of movement as expressed by the foliage 
curving against rigid stems, or the chiaroscuro effect produced by that rich 
vegetation, constrained in a bunch within a Roman laurel-wreath on the plain 
surface of the pillar. 

On the outside of the Duomo, among flaming Gothic framings, is a 
zoccolo of Romanic origin, a frieze of heads encased in squares and alter- 
nating with four-petalled flowers. Here the head of an old man, bald, 
severe, cylindrical, is encased in its square frame, motionless ; there the head 
of a Turk, swathed in its turban, rests upon the wide pedestal of its beard 
and drooping moustaches, or is lost in a maze of curls as in a frame of 
wild foliage. Types of Tartars, of Greeks, of Turks, of women, of fat 
babies, of shrewd old merchants, of pirates, of warriors peer out from the ring 
in which they are enshrined ; all the varied population which passed before 
the sculptor's eyes through the crowded streets of Sebenico comes to life 
again, featured rapidly, in true Italian style, with marvellous synthetic spirit. 

Not only at Sebenico, but at Zara and at Spalato did Giorgio Orsini 
leave the traces of his exuberant and impetuous temperament. The chapel 
of his funeral monuments becomes the mouth of a grotto, as in the sepulchre 
of Saint Anastasius at Spalato ; the canopy, which in Gothic art gives slimness 
and elegance, here produces the contrary effect, namely a sense of weight 
and heaviness ; the massive element is everywhere predominant, being notice- 
able even in the heavily knotted silks, held in the fists of angels as if they 
were great knotty clubs. The body of the warrior, to which the pleated 
drapery clings like the folds of a flag to the flag-staff, preserves in its sleep 
some of the energy of life ; the barbaric head, rough and fierce, does not 
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sink down on the pillow, but is upheld by the rigid tension of the neck; 
the sealed lips, the remarkable features, sharpened euid twisted, reveal the 
mastery of a will of iron, unconquered even in death. The tomb is freely 
conceived in the style of an ancient sarcophagus, with powerfully modelled 
saints in rectangular spaces placed at the sides of the Scourging of Christ, a 
composition in which Giorgio da Sebenico, by the tremendous force and reality 
in the movements of his figures, soars to the level of the Cinquecento at 
its best. The composition, here too, is purely Italian in character, resembling 
that of Donatello's bas-relief in the Kaiser Friedrich's Museum, but the del- 
icacy and pictorial charm of Florentine art are here lost and submerged in 
the violence and power of treatment ; Christ, giant-like, dashes his brutal 
head against the column with the violence of a maddened bull, and tugs at 
his fetters with the dumb rage of a wild beast roped to a tree; the exe- 
cutioner to the left, a fierce barbarian with a slanting forehead, pounces upon 
his victim like a horsebreaker attempting to lasso a wild horse ; nor could 
greater strength be imagined than that expressed by the tense muscles of the 
other executioner, whose iron fist brandishes the scourge. 

The same subject interpreted by Donatello, elegant and full of lovely 
figures, with well-studied gestures and poses, is suddenly transformed into a 
violent struggle between victim and tormentors, a clash between forces equally 
terrible; the ferocity of the Romanic monsters revives with incomparable power 
in that marble inspired by the pure Tuscan Rinascimento. 

If in the Flagellation of Spalato, Giorgio Orsini was under the in- 
fluence of Tuscan art, when he conceived the Carita in the Loggia of the 
Merchants at Ancona he evidently had before his mind's eye some ancient 
model bearing a strong resemblance to the Capitoline Venus. Then again, 
though by different means, he gives us a foretaste of the Cinquecento in his 
exquisitely finished, polished nude figure, softly reclining on one side. But 
the inborn, powerful individuality of the artist could not even brook the lim- 
itation of a classic model ; the head rises boldly from the pliant body ; 
the delicate lips, though arched in the dawn of a smile, mark the whole 
face with the imprint of an inflexible will ; the left arm, bent at an angle, 
is as strong and massive as an oaken branch, and the whole body is instinct 
with restrained power as if preparing for a mad dash for freedom from the 
encircling prison of its niche. Five putti, five winged gnomes who look as if 
they had just escaped from some Romanic motive, crowd around the goddess, 
climb up her arms, enclose her neck in the embrace of their chubby limbs 
and press their curly heads to her bent face, strong and pensive, enhancing 
the massive effect. In this strange espousal of antiquated forms with absolute 
innovations lies the chief interest of the Ancona Carita, which bears the 
imprint of the artist's originality and charm. 

Again, in the portal of Sant'Agostino at Ancona, we find the Gothic 
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form translated by the spirit of the Barocco artist. It would be impossible 
to find in the whole history of Quattrocento art an example of decorative 
freedom more striking than the great lunette of that portal, with heavy laurel 
wreaths which climb up like snakes to form a low arch, with Gothic foliage 
quivering as if ablaze and windswept, and with the two palpitating winglets 
clinging to the massive medallion. Enshrined and reduced to absolute im- 
mobility between the two heavy wreaths, within the narrow limits of an 
angle, a mitred head, severe, rigidly frontal, forms as it were the pivot for 
a bust which appears to rotate in space, swathed in wind-puffed draperies 
which fall in a shower of folds roofing the study of Augustine and causing 
the marble to shine out white and clear from the surrounding shadows. 
Books fall tumultuously from the shelves, the cariatid angels are riotously on 
the run, and the ancient doctor turns with wrathful gesture to hurl parchment 
volumes and papyri against the infidels ; and the saints peep out from their 
niches and turrets, and whisper to one another all along the length and 
breadth of the fagade. 

The same intensity of life is evident in the cornice of the portal of 
San Francesco delle Scale, which has many points of resemblance to the 
frieze of the Duomo of Sebenico, less varied as regards physiognomic types, 
but instinct with strength in the constrained effort of the heads imprisoned 
within the circle of heavy marble medallions, straining anxiously forward as 
if seeking light. The racking tension of those heads bent down with evident 
torture expresses all the potential movement, the spirit of struggle and rebellion, 
so magnificently rendered in the tomb of Spalato ; while an ideal little head, 
in the crypt of San Ciriaco at Ancona proves with what simplicity of means 
the impetuous Dalmatian sculptor was able to reach perfection in decorative 
art. It is an oval head of a woman, encased in clusters of long thin tresses, 
with almond-shaped eyes, narrow and small, and closed lips, energetic, mo- 
tionless ; a Juno's head, but more subtle, more spiritual, every feature ex- 
pressive of strong will-power and of a proud aristocratic mind. 

While Giorgio Orsini let loose in marble violent and almost brutal 
energies with indomitable force, his contemporary and countryman, Luciano 
Laurana, expressed in the Ducal Palace of Urbino, the deepest harmonies, 
the choicest elegance of Italian architecture. The real genius of Dalmatia 
is Luciano Laurana, of Zara, the architect of the Ducal Palace of Urbino, 
of the Castle of Pesaro and of the Arch of Alphonsus of Aragon at 
Naples. Brunelleschi, the originator of modern architecture, found in him, 

the poet of line and mass ", his best and worthiest follower. The 
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Roman Arch of Pola obviously inspired him with the idea of setting the 
Arch of Alphonsus of Aragon between the two medioeval towers which 
flank it, as later he placed the logge between the turrets of the Ducal Pa- 
lace of Urbino. 
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Here, adopting the same motive which he had successfully developed 
at Naples, namely the harmonization of medioeval towers with classic arches, 
he finds the proper distances to give his constructions perfect purity and 
harmony of line. Luciano Laurana built, under the youthful eyes of Donato 
Bramante, who here found inspiration, the palace of Federico da Monte- 
feltro ; he surrounded the courtyard with superb logge, and contrived to impress 
the ducal palace with severe grandeur and Attic elegance by the purity 
of his lines, the good taste of his decorations and the beauty of his design. 
His lines are spontaneous, without anything artificial, possessing the poise of 
a nude Greek athlete, sprung from the purest and healthiest founts of life 
and carved in the dazzling whiteness of Parian marble. 

The beautiful lines of architecture, already rendered more pure and subtle 
by Brunelleschi, assume a simple majesty, a stateliness without pride when 
handled by Luciano Laurana. One would think that Roman architecture, 
having lost its supremacy, allowed some of its organic structural perfection 
to reappear in Lauranas modern conceptions, causing them to vibrate with 
its inner rhythm. The characteristic of the school of the Marches, namely 
elegance logically expressed, which gave royal beauty to the works of Raphael 
and Bramante, found an exponent, a lasting example in the person of the 
Dalmatian architect from Zara, who applied those fundamental principles 
precisely at Urbino, the birthplace of Raphael and Bramante. 

Another native of Zara, Francesco Laurana, contributed to the glory 
of Dalmatian art in Urbino, at about the same time in which Giorgio da 
Sebenico was working at Ancona on his powerful but somewhat retrograde 
sculptures. Giorgio Orsini and Francesco Laurana as revealed in their works, 
glorious even in that full flower of the Italian Quattrocento, follow two 
exactly opposite tendencies ; Giorgio da Sebenico seeks inspiration for his 
sculptures in movement, strongly characterising his individual types, while 
Francesco Laurana idealises the rigid lineaments of his figures, rendering them 
perfect in their abstraction. 

But the two powerful Dalmatian sculptors have one point in common : 
the tendency towards a right conception of masses and fulness of relief, 
though they express differently this vision of form, which is the substratum 
of their artistic life, this conception of weight, which reveals their common 
origin, the granitic temperament of Dalmatian art. It is thus that the statue 
of Hope by another Dalmatian, Giovanni of Trail, of whom I will speak 
later, compared with the style of Mino, shows a greater tendency towards 
roundness and bold detached relief. 

Even at the beginning of his artistic career, when working at the Mal- 
atesta temple in Rimini, although he evidently strives to imitate the flowing 
draperies and decorative motives of Agostino di Duccio, reducing the lower 
part of his figures, Francesco Laurana shows that he does not understand 
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the style of his Master, his tortuous plastic lines, his flowery curvilinear bas- 
relief, while he gives great weight to heavy heads, and carves turgid breasts 
almost bursting from constraining draperies ; he gives vent to energy with 
massive lines. 

At Sebenico there are two fragments of an altar decoration, two angels 
with a scroll within little niches, which are the work of Francesco Laurana, 
of about the same period as that of the Malatesta temple decorations. And 
here also the shortness of line, the large heads, the dishevelled hair, the 
waving drapery reveal the influence of Agostino di Duccio's decorative art. 
At the same time we cannot fail to notice the heaviness of the cylindrical 
mass of the head, the immense strength of the neck, the thick curly hair, 
similar to the aureola of a Roman empress. The translucent garments of 
the ethereal angels by Agostino di Duccio, who possessed the secret of 
turning marble into foam or delicate lace, become here marmoreal and heavy; 
the folds of the draperies are flattened down and broken off here and there, 
as if hammered on the naked flesh; the scroll, like a heavy sheet of bronze, 
drops in an energetic curve ; the niches seem hardly capable of containing 
those vigorous bodies which convey in their every detail, the bulging eyes, 
the silent lips, an impression of force, not violent as in Giorgio Orsini's works, 
but equafly powerful. 

This search after relief, this essentially plastic conception of the volume 
of forms, is more than ever evident in the bas-relief of the Arch of Al- 
phonsus of Aragon at Naples, where the figures are crowded in the narrow 
space between the columns, which rise as firm and straight as the knotty club 
grasped by the iron hands of the warrior to the right of Alphonsus; the mo- 
tionless mass of abstract figures, as if rooted to the ground, is of an incomparably 
imposing stateliness ; one seems to feel that if that formidable array were to start 
on the march, it would shake the earth with the echo of its heavy footsteps. 

The figures are pressed one against the other so as to form a powerful 
living wall, and the halberts are stacked close together in the background ; 
it is precisely in this lack of space and air that the greatness of the work 
of art consists. The human forms are columns far heavier than those div- 
iding the spaces ; the lion crouching to the left and the dog to the right 
possess the static value and the immobility of the raging lions in the Romanic 
cathedrals ; when the figures move, they turn round with a snap, as if the 
steel links that bind them had stiffened their joints, as if a mass of iron 
turned on a pivot. The same pillar-like immobility, the same plastic value, 
but in an ideally superior form, infinitely pure, we find in the statues flanking 
the chimney in Jole's chamber in the Ducal Palace of Urbino, the turning 
of the planes savouring of pure archaism. Although Laurana's archaic style 
is refined and manifests itself in a different way, still it brings together the 
two Dalmatians, Giorgio Orsini and Francesco Laurana ; one feels that their 
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art is based upon an identical nature expressed by different temperaments, 
by Laurana's Greek tendency and by Orsini's leaning towards ancient Rome. 
While the Hercules, with its massive proportions, its round head and square 
shoulders seems an athlete modelled in bronze by Polycletus, Jole reminds 
us of the Greek archaic period, with the rigid line of bust and the pure 
contour of the hips. In the tympanum of a door in the Urbino palace, in 
a decorative bust, we already see well defined the characteristics of his fem- 
inine figures, the abstraction of type exaggerated till it becomes almost absence 
of life, the perfect inscription of every detail of form within the cylinder, 
which suggests an afifinity of style between Antonello and Laurana; for the 
beautiful clean-shaved head, with light chiaroscuro tints, has a turgid mouth 
with lips protruding from the facial plane, cylindrical in shape like the great 
Messinese painter's Madonna at Munich. 

We are therefore almost instinctively led to the conclusion that Lau- 
rana's work in Sicily was not altogether without influence on the art of Anto- 
nello, indeed that the latter was bound by undoubted spiritual affinities to the 
art of the Dalmatian master. Thus the Madonna of Noto, draped in the 
clinging folds of her mantle, motionless, wrapped in a deep reverie, with 
fixed gaze, tight lips, and the thin, delicate child, reminds us of the Virgin 
of the Rosary by Antonello da Messina, self-absorbed, far and aloof from any 
living thing, not a woman, not a mother, but a symbol, an idol carved in stone. 

As Francesco Laurana's art progressed, it assumed an even more marked 
orientation towards the abstraction of the individual type, the absence of 
life. On his tombs we find his noble heads of women, the Beatrice of 
Aragon in the Palermo Museum, with her delicate lily neck, her cylindrical 
head shrouded in a thin silken veil, her pure profile unmoved by the slightest 
thrill; the Battista Sforza in the bas-relief in the Olivieri at Pesaro, with worn 
and haggard features, rigid in death, even like his marble masks of women, 
with slightly undulated flesh, furrowed by light funereal shadows, with sunken 
eyes under heavy eye-lids. In the spectral rigidity of these masks, which 
give us a cold thrill owing to the force of the funereal image exhaling an 
icy breath from the tomb, there is as tragic an absence of life as in the 
bust of Beatrice of Aragon now in the Kaiser Friedrich's Museum at Berlin, 
which, from a technical point of view at least, must be considered as one 
of the masterpieces of the Dalmatian sculptor. The symmetry of every detail 
in the motionless frontal figure, is absolute ; the fine silk gown is fastened 
in triangular folds on her maiden breast ; the plynth swathes the bust in a 
wide satin band adorned with wdnged figures which seem painted rather than 
carved, wdth a Ionic curve which follows the pure virginal line of the bust. 
There is extreme decorative refinement in that perfect equilibrium of line, in 
the fairy lightness of the lace-work adorning the gown, in the wavy tresses 
of hair, heavy as the medallion of laurel leaves which encircles the feminine 
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head in the tympanum of the door at Urbino. The lovely woman seems 
to be the very image of silence, in her youthful, impersonal, idealized lines; 
the spacious forehead encased in the arch of luxuriant hair, the wondering 
eyes half closed to signify the awe and terror of life, the sealed mouth, sleeping 
a sleep that nothing can break, motionless, breathless. With this master- 
piece of marmoreal lights and shades, of decorative delicacy, of artistic 
idealism, I conclude my brief remarks on this most noble Dalmatian sculptor, 
who assisted Luciano Laurana in the decoration of the most harmonious palace 
of the whole Italian Rinascimento, inspired the legion of Gaginian Madonnas 
in Sicily, diffused Italian forms of art in the South of France, and was a 
predecessor of Antonello da Messina in the tendency towards ideal abstraction. 
And no artist better than he knew the secret of giving life to his creations 
even out of the world of reality. 

Another master, Giovanni of Trail, came near to the art of Tuscany 
especially by working as a sculptor with Mino da Fiesole in Rome. When 
he first came to Rome he was very young and had a rugged, powerful 
style which he had probably acquired in the bottega of some Lombard 
master or inherited with the artistic traditions of his native land. We see 
him thus in that part of the altar in the sacristy of St. Mark which is ex- 
clusively his work, in the angels with open wings and folded arms, rising 
at the corners of the tabernacle, from a mass of crumpled draperies, bulging 
out in triangular shapes, cut up in prysmatic crystals. He worked at that 
tabernacle for the Cardinal of St. Mark, and although he was more powerful 
and experienced than his companion in art, he was attracted by the elegance, 
the delicacy and the evanescent character of his style. 

In the tomb of Paul II, now taken to pieces and placed in the Vatican 
grottoes, which seem to be the Gemonian Steps of the art of the old Saint 
Peter's, he still follows the same harsh, fragmentary treatment of his dra- 
peries ; notwithstanding this defect, he succeeded in creating a veritable mas- 
terpiece for that papal tomb, representing Hope seated on a throne somewhat 
too narrow for the beautiful female figure, for her throbbing wings, which 
seem to lift her up from the throne with her whole soul, with the passionate 
force of longing and of prayer. In all probability Mino da Fiesole advised 
him to adorn the brow with a string of pearls and the head with curly 
ringlets and to encase the arms in silk ; but all these caresses and decorations 
do not hold back the Dalmatian Virgin in her yearning flight towards the 
radiant crown, the prize, the promise of God. The ample tunic flows down 
to the ground in impatient, stormy, serpenthke folds, forming as it were a 
pedestal of thrills for the panting angel. In Rome he carried out other 
works, always under the influence of the gentle Mino da Fiesole, and others 
again at the court of Matthias Corvinus and in the cathedral of his native 
city. Towards the end of the Quattrocento he was probably at Venice 
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and Padua ; in 1 509, when already far advanced in age, he made the 
sepulchral monument of the Blessed Girolamo Gianelli in the Duomo of 
Ancona, showing that he had still a vivid remembrance of the Roman mau- 
soleums, on some of which he had worked in his youth. And this was 
his last evocation of Rome, where he had perfected himself in sculpture. 
To-day Austrian barbarity has broken to pieces the monument of the Dal- 
matian, who introduced specimens of the art of Rome into rejuvenated 
Hungary, when a national king opened that country to the art, the hu- 
manism, the Renaissance, the civilization and the spirit of Italy. But des- 
troying the work of the artist, Austria- Hungary, with barbaric stupidity, 
smote to the heart her own most sacred traditions. 

Not only in architecture and sculpture could Dalmatia boast of worthy 
representatives, by no means inferior to the artists of the peninsula, with 
whom they vied in glorifying Italy, but also in painting we find great masters 
who naturaly adopted our style. When Mantegna appeared as a triumphant 
iimovator at Padua, the new school, which from its humble origin in the 
timid researches of Squarcione had soared with Mantegna to Roman dignity 
and greatness, soon passed from the mainland to Venice, carrying everything 
before it. Soon after we find Giorgio Chiulinovich, usually known as Gre- 
gorio Schiavone, and an Istrian, Bernardo da Parenzo, eagerly drinking in 
the precepts and following the ideals of the new school of painting. And 
when the art of Giorgio da Castelfranco had passed like a meteor over 
Venice, and Titian held undisputed sway as king of colour, a Dalmatian, 
Andrea Medula or Meldolla, sumamed Schiavone, formed part of a com- 
mission, together with Titian, Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, appointed to 
give an expert opinion on the mosaics of the brothers Zuccato, in the ves- 
tibule of the basilica of St. Mark. 

Andrea Meldolla unites Titian's rich colouring with Parmigianino's elegant 
form and correct proportions, having very probably become acquainted with 
the works of Parmigianino through the engravings and drawings which then 
enjoyed a wide popularity throughout the Veneto. But the refined, almost 
formal style of the Aemilian master, his nervous, tortuous contours, are not 
to be found in the works of his imitator, whose colouring is based on a 
flaming red scheme, broken by flashes and unexpected patches, as in Tin- 
toretto. Andrea Schiavone's search for effect is wholly external and superficial, 
even when he does not lose himself in a maze of barren imitation, in an 
academic medley of titianesque and aemilian styles. 

Among the great masters who close the Venetian Cinquecento in a 
blaze of glory, Andrea Schiavone, although only a minor figure, is not entirely 
lost in the crowd of obscure artists ; his landscapes, full of great trees trans- 
formed into fountains of ruddy light, with chromatic fantasies worthy of Dosso 
Dossi, bear a vivid imprint of originality, and are among the first Italian 
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examples of independent landscape, rich and ample and peopled with figures; 
his drawings, based on chiaroscuro effects, have great force of colour and 
relief ; apiong them are the Vienna Deposition, monumental, elegant of line, 
with figures literally drenched in light ; and the Louvre Last Supper, in which 
every head is a burning flame, which sets the draperies on fire, transforms 
the fingers of the hands into rays and the walls and atmosphere into a blaze 
of light. Although we never find in Andrea Schiavone the dramatic violence 
of Tintoretto's noisy swaying crowds nor his sudden effects of fiery light, still he 
reveals great facility and inspiration in his brushwork and a passionate love for 
all that is dazzling and fantastic and produces fine effects of light and colour. 

Other Dalmatians, too, contributed to the great unity of Italian art, 
that unity and greatness which shone in the face of nations when Italy was 
blasphemously reviled as " the land of the dead ", and which not only proved 
the right of our people to a life of its own, but became the palpable figure 
of our national unity ; and the Dalmatians contributed generously towards 
the achievement of this artistic and national unity. 

A continual exchange of artistic production took place in Dalmatia as 
between the other regions of the peninsula. Venetian stone-cutters went to 
Zara, to Trail, to Sebenico, to Ragusa ; a Lombard goldsmith brought the 
reliquary which was to contain the remains of the patron Saint Anastasius 
in the Duomo of Spalato ; Michelozzo, Donatello's friend and fellow-worker, 
left Sant' Eustorgio in Milan in order to adorn with his bell-like ornaments 
of fruits the Rectorial Palace at Ragusa ; from Padua, from the studio of 
Donatello, there arrived the Florentine Niccolo, in order to perfect and 
crown as it were Giorgio's work in the Duomo of Sebenico, and the altar- 
pieces by Vivarini, by Carpaccio, by Marco Marziale, by Titian plentifully 
adorned the chruches of Dalmatia. 

And the art which had found its way to Dalmatia returned to Italy, 
even as the life-blood that flows from the veins to the heart, circulates again 
through the arteries, giving life to one, strong, indestructible organism. The 
abandoned Dalmatian shores are a natural part of this organism, joined by 
the narrow sea to the Venetian lagoon, to the shores of Ravenna, to the port 
of Ancona, to the coasts of the Abruzzi, to the light-house of Ban. 

This deeply-rooted unity is proclaimed by the identity of creative art, 
by the same pulsations of life, by civil impulses felt in common, by fra- 
ternal characteristics illumined by the beauty and genius of our race. Niccolo 
Tommaseo, proclaiming our historic right, was profoundly convinced of this, 
and the statue of the great Italian of Sebenico, which rises on the shore 
of his native land, represents a warning, a hope, a perpetual wish. And 
only when Justice shall have replaced her victorious sword in its sheath, 
will the soul of that Great Man rest in peace. 

ADOLFO VENTURI. 



CHAPTER III 



THE ROMANITY OF DALMATIA 




he statement, based upon false and utterly mistaken scientific 
researches, to the effect that Dalmatia is not an Italian land, 
Italian by origin, by race and by legitimate political descent, has 
found not a few believers among superficial students of history. 
But Dalmatia is and has always been Italian. The in- 
habitants of the two shores of the Adriatic came from a common stock and 
belong to the same ethnic group. 

Without going into details, we are at once struck with the similarity 
of the names of peoples, of rivers, of mountains, of towns which prove the 
unity of origin. Adrio is the ancient name of the Dinaric Alps which form 
the backbone of Dalmatia, and the two cities placed at the extremities of 
the Italian coast-line, and which gave its name to the Adriatic, are likewise 
called Adria. The Japigi and Pencetii were the most ancient inhabitants 
of the Italian shores, which extend from Venetia to Picenum and to Apulia, 
and the Pencetii and Japigi were likewise the aboriginal dwellers of the coasts 
of Istria and Dalmatia. Among the Piceni, in the gulf of Quamaro, there 
flourished contemporaneously the Liburni, famous for their swift vessels. Apso, 
Genusia, Bantia are names of cities in Albania and in Illyricum, and Apso, 
Genusia, Bantia are likewise the names of towns and rivers near Ancona, 
in Samnium and in Apulia ( 1 ). 



(1) The topographical nomenclature of lllyria has given rise to numerous publications conducted on 
different lines and with different objects in view. 1 have written at length on the identity of the ethnic 
strata on the two opposite shores of the Adriatic in my History of Sicily and of Magna Grecia (Turin, 
1894). Gellio Cassi has just published a study on The Adriatic (Milan, 1915), which 1 have not had 
time to consult before writing these notes. 

A good deal of interesting material has been collected by Fr. Pichler in his work on Roman Austria 
(Leipzig 1902-1904), published in Sieling's Quellen und Forschungen zur alien Geschichte and Geographic. 
Other writings on the subject are those by Von Scala, which I discussed in my Historical Studies (Pisa, 
1912) p. 181 and following. 

An instance of the confusion to which the mere examination of the names of different peoples may 
lead, if unaccompanied by a study of the intermingling of races, is furnished by the case of the lapodes. 
They were the descendants of the lapigi, already mentioned by Hecateus; but during the last centuries of 
the Roman Republic, as Strabo informs us, they had undergone a deep change as a result of the invasion 
of the Celts, who had overrun the whole Balkan peninsula. 

Questions of this nature have not yet be^ sufficiently studied, although we have several important 
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But these minute technical demonstrations are quite superfluous, because 
a glance at the map of the Adriatic coast-line suffices to prove that the 
same geographical configuration marks our confines and embraces one and 
the same people, and that the Italic race does not reach merely to the Arsa 
or to Fiume, but stretches further along the Julian and the Dinaric Alps 
to the Narenta and Ragusa and the Mouths of Cattaro. The Capella, 
the Velabit and the Dinaric Alps mark a clear geographic boundary between 
the coasts lying back of the Julian Alps and the Carso, while the regions 
of Croatia, of Bosnia and of Herzegovina slope down to the Sava through 
the valleys of the Culpa, the Unna and the Verbas to meet at the mouth 
of the Hungarian plain on the Danube, the great high-road of the Balkans. 

The Zermagna, the Cherca, the Cettina and even the Narenta which 
flow into the valleys of Liburnia and Dalmatia, render even more difficult 
of access the interior regions, cut up by numerous parallel and longitudinal 
mountain ranges, across which, after endless toil and trouble, there descended 
down to the Adriatic those barbaric peoples who attempted to destroy and 
supplant Latin civilization in Dalmatia (1). 

In this geographic formation lies the secret of that Italianity which 
vigorously survives to this day in Dalmatia. Numerous peoples and barbaric 
hordes, coming at various intervals from Hungary, Croatia and Bosnia, from 
the most ancient epochs to modern times, attempted to overwhelm and stamp 
out the nationality of Istria and Dalmatia. But these attempts were utterly 
foiled by the superior civilization of the coast-towns which had already felt 
the beneficial and life-giving influence of Coreyra, of Athens, of Syracuse 
and later still of the Italians preceded by Rome. The work of the ancient 
Romans, continued by Venice, prevented that the good seed sown by the 
Italic race should be scattered and destroyed by Slavonians, by Croatians 
and by Hungarians. 

It cannot be denied that an infiltration of barbaric elements has taken 
place in all epochs, and the intermingling and superposition of different ethnic 
strata explains why ancient writers, when dealing with the Illyrians, at times 
hold forth on their ferocity and at others exalt their courtesy and hospitality. 
The historian of the Crusades also noted the contrast between the fierce Croa- 
tian tribes and the gentle Dalmatians, who made use of the Latin idiom (2). 



works on the primitive hiBtory of Illyria, such as Zippel's Die roemiache herrschaft in Illyrizn (Leipzig, 
1877), and H. Cons' La province romaine dt Dalmatic (Paris, 1882). 

It is greatly to be deplored that Italian students should not be more attracted towards the historical 
problems of Istria and Dalmatia, while the writings of learned strangers, and particularly of the Austrians, 
are very numerous, all tending to strengthen their political claims to lands which are and have always 
been Italian. 

(1) Among the numerous works published on the geographical morphology of Dalmatia, the one by 
A. R. Toniolo: La Dalmazia (Pieve di Soligo, 1914) is especially worthy of notice. 

(2) I am barely hinting at problems which, as far as 1 can see, have not yet been dealt with scien- 
tifically. The information transmitted to us by the ancients about the inhabitants of Liburnia and Japidia, 
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But if some regions, abandoned to themselves, gradually assumed a 
Slav character, it is none the less true that the more important centres on 
the coast preserved their ancient Latin character, assimilating and absorbing 
all the best foreign elements. Many Slavs, inspired by our civilization, 
became the warmest upholders of the memories of Rome and Venice, but 
no Italian has ever been won over to the inferior civilization of the inhab- 
itants of the interior. Zara, Spalato and Sebenico have remained faithful 
to the names of Rome and Venice. A most noble example is furnished 
by Ragusa, the Athens of the Adriatic, where the nobility, after their country 
had lost its freedom, made a solemn vow, faithfully maintained, to abstain 
from marriage in order not to bring new subjects into Austrian bondage. 

A careful examination of the ethnical data and of the geographical 
conformation does not tend to confirm the captious statements of those who 
deny the Italian character of the Illyrian coasts. A whole theory, based 
upon the fragmentary evidence of ancient authors, has been built up to 
maintain that the eastern confines of Italy did not reach beyond the western 
roots of the Julian Alps and the Arsia. But 1 hope to be able to prove 
that the ancient texts, far from creating a new historical title-deed in favour 
of other peoples, clearly confirm our indisputable right to consider Dalmatia 
as an Italian land. 

In his famous verse where he alludes to : 

.... 'Pola presso del Quarnaro "" 

Che Italia chiude e suoi termini bagna 

Dante Alighieri repeated the opinion of the Roman geographers on the boun- 
daries of eastern Italy as fixed by Augustus. Historians and politicians have 
often attempted to decide as to the particular tract of the Julian Alps which 
constituted this boundary, the more venturesome pushing the line as far as 
the Romem vallum of Tarsatica and the region where Fiume now stands ( 1 ). 



and later about the Dalmatians, cannot be explained, in my opinion, unless we admit an intermingling of 
barbaric peoples gradually filtering through to the coast and overwhelming the original inhabitants who had 
already come under the beneficial influence of the Greeks. 

Of the gentleness and hospitahty of the lllyrians inhabiting the eastern coast of the Adriatic, Pseudo 
Scimnus speaks with the highest praise (p. 422 and following). The difference between the barbarous 
Slavonians and their neighbours moribus tt lingua dissimiUs who Latinorum habent idloma had already 
been noticed in the Middle Ages by William of Tyre, 11. 17. 

(1) The literary and epigraphic material relative to this question has been often examined, among 
others by Monunsen in his preface to vol. V of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, and later by Obcr- 
ziner: The Wars of Augustus against the Alpine peoples (Rome, 1900), p. 200 and following. 

The confines of eastern Italy have formed the subject of careful archaeological research. 1 quote, for 
instance, the paper by A. Miillner and A. Puschl : The Roman " limes " of the Julian Alps, published 
in the Archeogrofo Triestino, XXIV (1912), and Puschl's review of Cuntz's researches on the same subject. 
But these writings deal only with the archaeological part of the problem. That Nauporto and Emona 
(Lubiana) were considered as pertaining to Italy is evident from the texts of ancient authors and from 
inscriptions, v. for instance Herodian, 8, I; CIL, III, n. 3705. Cfr. Momunsen's arguments on this and 
other countries ad Cil. Ill, pp. 483-489. 

That Lubiana formed part of Italy cannot for a moment be placed in doubt; it only remains to 
decide whether the Italian boundary was extended to that colony during the Age of Augustus or later. 
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But in taking this view they forget that the frontier line of ancient 
Italy varied in accordance with political chances and changes. As every- 
body knows, in Coesar's time Italy extended northwards only as far as 
Anminum, gradually pushing on to Aquileia ; Augustus further extended the 
boundary to the river Risano near Trieste, and later as far as the Arsia. 
But the Age of Augustus did not achieve the full expansion of Italy's true 
geographical confines. Augustus excluded from Italy proper the province of 
the Maritime Alps, the Cotiae Alps, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica. Never- 
theless nobody would dare to deny to-day that the Susa Valley and upper 
western Piedmont are Italian, just as the larger islands of the Mediterranean 
are Italian. 

From the writers after the Age of Augustus we learn that eastern 
Italy included Nauporto and Emona, namely the region in which Lubiana, 
also known as Ober-Laibach and Laibach, now stands ; and this is easily 
understood when we consider that the real boundaries separating Italy from 
the Habsburg Monarchy are marked by the river Zeglia till it flows into 
the Drava and by the upper course of the Sava. Buonaparte was fully 
convinced of this when, by the Treaty of Pressburg, he included the above 
named regions in the Kingdom of Italy. 

But in order to arrive at a clear idea of the extension of Italy's pol- 
itical confines towards the east, it is not sufficient to limit our researches 
to the age of Augustus, who, though he pacified the Alps and Illyricum, 
failed to unite under the name of Italy all those regions which later naturally 
belonged to her. 

During the most prosperous period of the Empire, Illyricum was con- 
sidered as the advanced post, the breakwater of Italy. When the destinies 
of Rome were confided to Diocletian, a glory of Dalmatia, he included in 
the Diocese of Italy Rhetia, the whole of Tyrol and Illyricum, besides the 
Cotioe and Maritime Alps, Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia. 

Illyricum and Dalmatia still formed part of Italy at the time of the 
barbarian Odoacer. Constantine Porphyrogenetes called Dalmatia " an Italian 
land ", and Napoleon, repairing the error of Campoformio, deprived Austria 
of Istria, Carniola, Dalmatia and the coast-line reaching from Quamaro to 
the Mouths of Cattaro. 

Moreover, the arrangement given by Augustus to the Empire proves 
that even since his time Dalmatia was not considered wholly as a province. 

All the coast- towns of Liburnia and Dalmatia were colonies and mun- 
icipalities, not merely of Latin right, but having the full rights of Roman 
citizens, which was also true of Provence, called by the ancients Italia magis 
quam prooincia, because Provence, like Dalmatia, was a sort of natural 
prolungation of the peninsula. 

The Romans were not too prone to grant their right of citizenship 
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even to friendly and allied peoples. It was a privileged juridical status only 
given on rare occasions to individuals as a reward for eminent services ren- 
dered to the State. It was only granted collectively during the first centuries 
of the Empire to those cities which could boast an Italic origin. To other 
cities, according to circumstances, was granted the status of fcederati, of 
immunes or of " cities of Latin right ". The great mass of the barbarians 
was classed as peregrini deditidi. 

Now if we examine the state of Dalmatia during the Age of Augustus, 
as it appears from the writings of historians and from epigraphic texts, 
we find that not only was Roman citizenship enjoyed by the principal col- 
onies on the coast, such as Senia, Zara and Salona, but that other cities, 
including Scardona, were municipalities of Roman right, and we learn, more- 
over, that the Italic right was freely granted to the inhabitants of the interior. 
Besides, the Romans, respecting the natural tendencies of the sea-faring pop- 
ulations inhabiting the islands scattered from Quarnaro to the Dalmatian 
Archipelago, granted them an autonomy analogous to that enjoyed by the 
cities of the Hanseatic League in the Middle Ages (1). Had Austria fol- 
lowed the example of the ancient Romans in this respect, she would have 
rendered her hated rule less difficult to bear in Italian Trieste ! 

The population of the Italian towns in Istria and Dalmatia consisted 
chiefly, as we learn from numerous inscriptions, of veterans coming from the 
flourishing cities of the peninsula. The same was the case in Provence. The 
task of defending Italy against the inroads of the fierce inhabitants of Illy- 
ricum was confided to the Dalmatian regions. The importance of this ad- 
vanced post may be understood when we remember that it was through 
Illyricum, across the Julian Alps, that the most terrible barbaric invaders, 
from the Goths to the Huns, from the Avars to the Hungarians, succeeded 
in making their way into Italy. 

The greatest of all writers on historical geography who lived in the 
age of Augustus, already pointed out that whereas the shores of Dalmatia 
and the whole coast-line of Illyricum are very deep and afford excellent 
havens of refuge to navigation, the Adriatic shores of the Italian peninsula 
are absolutely devoid of harbours. This natural conformation of the Illyrian 
coasts favoured piracy, to suppress which and to ensure the freedom and 
security of their maritime commerce, Athens and Syracuse, Rome and later 
Venice engaged in long wars. Supremacy at sea could only be obtained 
by the possession of the Archipelago, of Dalmatia and of Quarnaro. 

The nation occupying the Dalmatian coasts will always be in a privileged 
position in respect to the opposite shores. We may not see a repetition of 



(1) That this was the case is also evident from the descripUo tollus Italia left us by Augustus, con- 
densed with great brevity and not always completely by Pliny in the 111 book of his Historia Naturalis, 
139-145, published by Delleflen. Parts of Pliny's text having reference to Dalmatia are misting. 
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a war of pirates, but all the deadly instruments of war invented by one 
age will acquire double value and efficiency when worked from the ideal 
maritime base afforded by the insidious archipelagos of the Dalmatian Islands. 
Piero Foscari, whose deep technical knowledge of maritime problems 
and high sense of patriotism render him worthy to bear a name that recalls 
the glories of Venice, has pointed out the dangers which constantly threaten 
Italy from the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts. Nor will these dangers be less 
real or less serious, if from the conflict now raging over Europe there should 
arise a victorious Servia aiming at an empire reaching from Trieste to Al- 
bania, or if the Hungarians should become intoxicated by Kossuth's cry : 
"Magyars, to the sea!" (1). 






It has often been stated that Italy should vigilantly watch the devel- 
opment of international relations in the ample basin of the Mediterranean, 
where one day she will be able to place on a solid footing her own pros- 
perity and that of her numerous children whom she is now powerless to 
support. But it is not the less true that it will be impossible for her to 
carry out this programme unless she has full possession of the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic, whose geographical conformation represents the gravest danger 
for Italy. The shores of the Adriatic are of such a nature as not to allow 
of the excessive development of another maritime power without serious loss 
and peril to ourselves. The history of Syracuse, of Rome and of Venice 
suffices to prove it. 

After having triumphed over Athens and Syracuse led by the genius 
of Dionysius I, Rome extended the power of her commerce and of her 
political activity over the whole Italian coast-line. And in the Adriatic she 
did not limit herself to the occupation here and there of some isolated spot, 
but stretched out her colonies from the coasts of Albania to the Dalmatian 
Archipelago, from the shores of Apulia to Picenum and to the mouth of 
the Po. Rome, basing her policy on the useful lessons of the Greek civil- 
ization which had preceded her own, excluded from the Adriatic all those 
peoples, whether civilized or barbarian, like the Macedonians and the Illyrians, 
who could have challenged her maritime hegemony, and Venice, sole mistress 
of a quarter of the ancient Roman Empire, as she loved to proclaim 
herself, succeeded in achieving the mastery of the seas only after a fierce 
and victorious struggle against Croatians jind Hungarians for the possession 
of Dalmatia. 

Like Syracuse, like Rome, Venice aimed at the mastery of the Adriatic. 



(1) P. Foicari: "Dalmatia and the strategic problem of the Adriatic, in the volume: Dalmazia, 
published by Formiggini (Genoa, 1915), pp. 167 and following. 
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Having won her own independence from the Emperors of the East and from 
German rulers, the " Serenissima " understood, even as Rome had under- 
stood, that she must secure full and undisputed possession of the Adriatic 
coasts if she would achieve supremacy on the seas, and this supremacy is 
intimately connected with the capture of Zara, celebrated for many centuries 
on the Feast of the Assumption, when the Venetian Doges dropped into 
the waves a ring symbolizing the nuptials of Venice to the sea ( 1 ). 

Daughter of Rome, descended from those who saved Rome on the 
day she was taken and burned by the Gauls, Venice was nevertheless unable 
to achieve that undisputed mastery over the whole Adriatic coast-line which 
Rome had succeeded in attaining. Weak on land, surrounded by fierce 
enemies, she finally rested content with the development of her prosperous 
trade and commerce, and the conditions of the times prevented her from 
organising a powerful national army which alone could have saved her. 
When, after the conclusion of the League of Cambrai, she attempted to 
defend herself from the attacks of all the Italian States and of many other 
States of Europe, her cities and subjects on the mainland remained true and 
faithful to her, but centuries of foreign domination had almost completely 
extinguished in the Italians every sentiment of national unity. The Italian 
States were torn by perpetual factions and party strife, and even the rulers 
of those cities which, like Milan, had aspired to the hegemony over a con- 
siderable part of the peninsula, did not feel sufficiently safe if their mercenary 
armies did not derive additional prestige from the parchments and grants 
bearing the sanction of the imperial seal of Germany. Many of the free 
Republics only aimed at the accumulation of the wealth which later on excited 
the cupidity of foreigners who raided Italy and easily bested a people no 
longer able to bear arms in its own defence. Cities glorious for their 
arts and their learning, but divided against themselves by bitter jealousies, 
hoped for help and salvation not from their own strength but from the pro- 
tection of the King of France or of the Emperor of Germany. Florence 
herself, though wise and sagacious, thought that she could indefinitely avoid 
trouble by means of diplomatic manoeuvres and stratagems based upon that 
neutrality which elicited from the historian Guicciardini the following mem- 
orable words : 

" The observance of neutrality in the wars of other nations is advan- 
tageous to those who are so powerful as to have no occasion to fear the 



(1) Concerning the Greek colonies in Dalmatia, besides the histories of Greece and Syracuse, cfr. 
Josef Brunsmid : Die Inschriften and Muenzen griech. Stasdte Dalmatiens (Wicn, 1 698) and Bauer in 
Arch. Eplg. Millheilungen dcs Oeslerreicb-Ungarn (Wien, 1895). 

I have also written on the civiHzations of Greece and Syracuse in the Adriatic in my Ricerche storiche 
e gtografiche suW Italia antica (Turin, 1908). The relations of Rome and Macedonia with Demetrius of 
Pharos have not yet been sufficiently studied from a political point of view, although the importance of 
the subject would warrant ample research. 
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winning siae ; ror iney nusoana tneir strengtn wiinout travail, ana may nope 
to profit from the distress of the belligerents ; but where these conditions do 
not obtain, it is unwise and harmful, as it exposes neutrals to the danger 
of becoming a prey both to the victor and to the loser. And worst of 
all is that neutrality which springs not from wise reflection, but from indecision; 
namely when, being unable to decide whether thou wouldst be neutral or 
no, thou dost not even please those who would be satisfied with a frank and 
open declaration of neutrality. And this latter failing is more common in re- 
publics than among princes, being derived in republics from the fact that the 
responsibility of deliberating is divided among many men ; hence it follows 
that some advising this, and some the other, they never agree on any vital 
point; and this was exactly the case of the State of the Twelve" (1). 

Florence's would-be clever and deep diplomacy did not spare her the 
siege by the imperial troops of Charles V, even as neutrality did not save 
Venice from falling a prey to Austria. The three centuries of bondage 
which were the result of the fall of Florence completely cancelled the spirit 
of independence and the military instincts of our race. Three centuries were 
necessary to resuscitate the dormant Italian spirit. And the reawakening 
was torpid and slow. 

But if Venice was not able to renew the glorious achievements of 
Rome, she inherited her spirit, her laws, and her wisdom in governing 
subject peoples whom she inspired with deep and sincere love for a common 
country. And when, on the eve of the Treaty of Campoformio, which 
sounded the death-knell of the glorious Republic and encouraged Austria's 
ambition to become a maritime power, the dwellers on the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic were released from their oath of fealty to the " Serenissima " 
and lowered the standard of Saint Mark, there was deep mourning and 
heart-felt regret in every town and village of Istria and Dalmatia as far as 
the Mouths of Cattaro. At Zara and at Perasto on the Mouths of Cattaro 
the weeping inhabitants buried deep in the earth the glorious standard which 
the blind, eighty-year old Doge had planted firmly on the ramparts of fallen 
Constantinople. 

At Zara it was carried in procession to the cathedral, passionately 
kissed by all the inhabitants and then buried. At Perasto the standard was 
placed as a holy relic underneath the high altar, after a solemn religious 
ceremony in which the whole population, moved to tears, chanted the ©e 
Profundis. 

But the tears of your forefathers, O Istrians and Dalmatians, were 
called forth by something more than mere regret for a glorious past, for that 



(1) Guicciardini, RlcorJi poUtlci e civilt, LXVllI in Operc Inedile illuslrale da Giuseppe Canetlttni 
(Florence, 1857). 1. p. 103. 
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glory that had united them in a long brotherhood of triumphs. In their 
tears there was the longing regret for that noble Latin civilization, that twice 
illumined the darkness which barbarous invaders had spread over the sacred 
soil of Italy. 

They not only wept for the " Serenissima ", shamefully sold and be- 
trayed, for Venice under whose standard they had raised their voices in 
poeans of triumph before Constantinople and at Lepanto, but they remem- 
bered the dark hours of past invasions and shuddered at the thought of their 
neighbours who were preparing to rob them of their history and of their 
native tongue and of all cherished and glorious memories. 

Brothers of Dalmatia, your fathers, in their desperate grief, while the 
lugubrious chant of the De Profundis rose and fell, had given up all hope. 
Later, when the shame of Lissa added ignominy to grief, they perhaps re- 
joiced secretly that the glorious standard of Saint Marc, which had floated 
victoriously over the battles of Lepanto and of Byzantium, had not witnessed 
that crowning disaster, and gave up all hope of being able one day to sing 
the canticle of resurrection ; that canticle which you, oh brothers, and we, 
shall celebrate over the newly avenged banner of Italy, crowned with the 
red roses of this fateful spring and crossed with the white cross of Savoy. 



ETTORE PAIS. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE "SERENISSIMA" IN DALMATIA 




ore enduring than that marble in which is carved the symbolic 
Lion, which still holds faithful vigil over the monument of Dal- 
matia, is the passionate love ever cherished on the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic for the old Republic of Saint Mark. In the 
beautiful land extending from Quarnero to the Mouths of Cat- 
taro, hemmed in by the Adriatic and by the Dinaric Alps, Venice, the 
heir of Rome, has left the indelible foot-prints of her civilization, with mon- 
uments which time has been unable to overthrow, with traditions that can 
never be lost, and a language which still preserves the prodigious tenacity 
of its Latin origin and victoriously withstands the barbaric onslaughts of 
Slav, Turk and Austrian. 

Since the very beginning of her existence, when she rose like a goddess 
from the waves, Venice realised that her power and her glory rested on 
her supremacy in the Adriatic, to achieve which she spared neither struggles 
nor sacrifices. From the rocky shores of that sea, from inaccessible islands 
and sea-girt crags, the pirates from that part of Dalmatia where the river 
Narenta flows, began to wage war against the Republic, and proved her 
first and fiercest enemies. Even so had Rome sustained a terrible struggle 
against the lllyrians, when the latter rebelled against the Latin conquest. 
But Venice triumphed as Rome had done, and the victories of the Doge 
Pietro Orseolo II. succeeded in ridding the Dalmatian coasts and the trade 
of the Adriatic from the depredations of the pirates. Doge Orseolo, who 
received the title of Duke of Dalmatia, instituted the most significant and 
most gorgeous of all Venetian festivities, the Espousal of the sea, to com- 
memorate the day of the Ascension of the year 1 000, when the great Doge 
sailed with his fleet f.om Venice, and with the strength of arms and wisdom 
of treaties laid the basis of the domination of Dalmatia. 

But that domination was not attained without a long and bitter struggle. 
There were numerous wars against the kings of Hungary, followed by treaties 
and negotiations, and bitter fighting to quell the rebellions of the Dalmatians 
themselves. Thus in the year 1 202 the rebellion of Zara was quelled and 
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punished with the aid of the Crusaders, who had sought a passage across 
the seas on the galleys of the Republic, then governed by the Doge 
Enrico Dandolo, in order to carry out their romantic enterprise, of which 
Geoffrey of Villehardouin, Marshal of Champagne, was both the hero and 
the historian. 

It was not before the thirteenth century that Venice achieved complete 
supremacy in the Adriatic. Albertino Mussato called Venice maris Adriatici 
dominalrix, and as early as the fourteenth century the denomination of Gulf 
of 'Venice had become of general use as applied to the north Adriatic, for 
whose safety and defence a " Captain of the Gulf " had been appointed by 
the Republic since the year 1 200. Towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century the Habsburgs made their first appearance on the Adriatic. Trieste, 
which the Venetians had conquered in 1 284, passed three years later under 
the dominion of the Patriarch of Aquileja and in I 382 fell into the hands 
of the Dukes of Austria. The newcomers began to eye their Venetian 
neighbours askance, while they became very friendly with the Uscoks, the 
terrible pirates who waged an implacable war against the " Serenissima ". 

But towards the middle of the fifteenth century Venice was confronted 
in the Adriatic with a far more powerful foe, the Turk. And for many 
long years, whenever the Ottomans turned their fury against Dalmatia, they 
found an impenetrable barrier in the obstinate courage of Venice and of her 
fciithful sons, the Dalmatians. But the power of the Osmans proved stronger 
than the valour of Venetians and Dalmatians, for the Turks had now be- 
come invincible on the seas. After defeating the Christian fleet commanded 
by the Duke of Medina-Coeli off the island of Gerbe, after conquering 
Rhodes, invading Hungary, besieging Vienna (1529) and devastating Malta, 
the Ottomans, when Sultan Selim was raised to the throne in 1 566, ap- 
peared as a terrible menace to Christendom. Venice alone could not possibly 
have withstood the onslaught of the Turks, who were already on the point 
of invading Cyprus, so that, in order to prevent the overwhelming of Europe 
by a barbaric tide, an alliance of Christian States became necessary. 

It was chiefly thanks to the tenacity of Pope Pius V that a League 
against the Turk was concluded on the 25th of may 1571 between Rome, 
Spain and Venice. Men and ships towards the common cause were also 
furnished by the Dukes of Savoy, of Urbino, of Ferrara, of Parma, of 
Mantua and by the Republics of Genoa and Lucca. The supreme command 
of the allied fleets was held by Don John of Austria, a natural son of 
Charles V; the pontifical galleys were under the command of Marcantonio 
Colonna, and Sebastiano Veniero led the Venetian fleet. Unfortunately 
there was a good deal of rivalry and ill-feeling between Spaniards and Ven- 
etians. Philip II, the sinister monarch, treacherous and irresolute, thought 
that a victory over the Turks might prove more beneficial to the hated 
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Republic of St. Mark, which opposed his dreams of hegemony in Italy, than 
to Spain. Don John of Austria, himself a brave soldier, but obedient to 
the wishes of the king his brother, appeared perplexed and undecided as 
to whether he should attack the Turks. 

From the 20th of July to the 16th of September the fleet of the 
League had been slowly mustering at Messina, idly wasting precious time. 
In vivid contrast with the hesitating policy pursued by Don John of Austria 
and his advisers was the impatient attitude of the Venetians, who could 
brook no further delay and talked of nothing but immediate departure and 
imminent encounters. More impatient of all were the two Venetian chiefs, 
Sebastiano Veniero, captain-general, and Agostino Barbarigo, purveyor-general 
to the fleet of St. Mark. 

Veniero was nearly seventy-five years of age, but in physical strength 
and resolution of spirit he still retained the characteristics of youth. As a com- 
mander he was often excessively severe and not seldom gave way to anger 
and passion, but after the first violence of the storm had blown over he 
reacquired full possession over himself and was calm and dauntless in the 
face of danger, diligent and untiring in the fulfilment of his duties, prompt 
and resourceful, vigilant and impartial in the dispensation of justice, so that, 
on every occasion, he caused the severe authority of his command, sometimes 
even too rigid, to be felt by his subordinates. 

One day, on board a Venetian galley, a certain captain in the pay 
of the King of Spain, Muzio Alticozzi of Cortona, openly expressed himself 
in most insulting and disparaging terms about the Venetians. This gave rise 
to a fierce brawl, in the course of which Alticozzi killed two men and badly 
maimed a third. General Veniero, who witnessed the incident, ordered the 
murderer to be immediately arrested and without the slightest hesitation hung 
him by the yard-arm of the galley. Don John considered this drastic 
measure as an open disregard for his superior rank and authority, and flying 
into a great rage threatened to cut off Veniero's head. Marcantonio Col- 
onna succeeded in calming the anger of the young prince, obtaining as a 
satisfaction to his wounded pride that Veniero should be excluded from the 
meetings of the generals, the purveyor-general Agostino Barbarigo appearing 
in council in his stead. 

Barbarigo's character was naturally calm and mild, enabling him to 
control and tone dovm the sudden, rash impulses of his chief, Veniero. 
Carefully avoiding every excess, he was always moderate and cool, emd 
possessed two great gifts : a deep knowledge of men and unlimited patience in 
accepting events as they came. Cautious in deciding, prompt and firm in 
the execution of his plans, he was a fine specimen of those exquisite tem- 
peraments in which the most divers gifts of the spirit are harmoniously 
blended. 
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The bolder council ended by persuading Don John, who decided to 
seek out the enemy and give him battle. On the 1 6th of September 1571 
the whole allied Christian fleet sailed from the port of Messina, and on the 
7th of October, when issuing from the Cephalonia Channel, it encountered 
the Turkish fleet coming from the Channal of Lepanto. Great was the fury 
with which the two fleets engaged in battle off the Curzolari Islands (1), 
and the loss of life was appalling, but the triumph of the Christian arms 
was glorious, decisive, complete. A military critic of recognised authority, 
Admiral Jurieu de la Graviere, writes : " Sans les Venitiens, la bataille 
n'aurait pas ete gagnee ". 

Veniero steered his ship straight for the flagship of All, the Turkish 
commander-in-chief, and although his foot had been pierced by an arrow 
early in the engagement, disregarding all danger and vying in courage with 
the bravest and youngest of his soldiers, he personally led a boarding party 
and wrought havoc in the centre of the battle line. 

On the extreme left the galleys of Agostino Barbarigo were engaged 
in a fierce struggle with Sciaurak Pasha's division. Barbarigo, in order to 
avoid the danger of an encircling movement, had gradually diminished the 
distance which separated him from the coast in order to protect his flank, 
but Sciaurak, with a rapid manoeuvre which was later imitated by Nelson 
at Aboukir, succeeded in pushing in between the coast and the Venetian 
galleys, overlapping the enemy line. Eight galleys of St. Mark were sunk, 
and Barbarigo himself, mortally wounded by an arrow which entered his 
right eye, fell on the deck, but gathering his strength by a supreme effort, 
regardless of the excruciating pain, he went on fighting with heroic courage. 
After some time, however, he handed over the command of his galleys to 
Federico Nani, and going down below he extracted the arrow-head from 
his eye with his own hands, and when he heard the glad news that the 
Christian arms were victorious, he lifted up his hands to heaven in thanks- 
giving and sank into a deep slumber, dreaming dreams of glory and crovwied 
with honour as the bravest among the brave men who had fought in that 
memorable battle. 

Second only to the Venetians for their impetuous valour were the faithful 
Dalmatians, who manned the galleys fitted out by the cities of Dalmatia, 
and which bore the names of their respective patron saints : the San Giro- 
lamo, of Lesina, fljang the flag of the sopracomito (commodore) Giovanni 
Balzi; San Giovanni, of Arbe, with the sopracomito Giovanni de Dominis; 



(1) The little Curzolari Island*, the ancient Echinadoe, are situated off the coast of Albania. The 
same name is sometimes erroneously given also to a group of Dalmatian islands — Cilrzola^ Lesina, Brazza, 
Lissa, Lagosta — situated between Ragusa and Spalalo. This error was even repeated recently in the Italian 
"Green Book". 
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La Donna, of Trau, captain Alvise Cippico ; San Gregorio, of Sebenico, 
captain Cristoforo Lucicli ; Leone, of Capodistria, captain Domenico del 
Tacco ; San Nicolo, of Cherso, captain CoUane Drasio ; San Trifone, of 
Cattaro, captain Girolamo Bisanti, who fell bravely in the engagement. The 
detachment of fifteen picked men told off to guard the standard of St. Mark 
on board the flagship was entirely composed of Dalmatians from Perasto. 
Of these, eight fell fighting bravely round the standard of the Republic, 
under the eyes of Sebastian Veniero. 

* ** 

After the victory, Don John of Austria appeared to have forgotten his 
quarrel with Veniero. When the young prince met the old Venetian ad- 
miral, shortly after the battle, he greeted him cordially and embraced him. 
But this reconciliation was destined to be of brief duration. In the meantime 
it was decided to put off the end of the enterprise till the beginning of the 
following year, and Don John and Don Marcantonio Colonna again set sail 
for Messina, leaving Sebastiano Veniero and his ships in the port of Corfu. 
Veniero was then accused of lack of energy and initiative, for having failed 
to occupy without delay the islands of the Archipelago as far as the peninsula 
of Gallipoli. Venice could easily have hoisted her victorious standard over 
Tenedos, near the Straits, and at Metelino. Had she forced the Dardanelles 
immediately, even with the comparatively limited means then at her disposal, 
she could have cut off the Turkish ships dispersed in the Archipelago from 
all possibility of seeking refuge in Constantinople. Veniero should have made 
an immediate dash for Constantinople, not to effect a landing, which would 
have been too risky and weighty an undertaking, but to besiege the city, 
which in a very short time would have had to surrender from famine. 

Those who defended Veniero said that the islands of the Archipelago 
were powerfully fortified and that the defences of the Dardanelles were im- 
pregnable. There were other circumstances in favour of a waiting policy 
rather than of an immediate offensive : the autumn season was too far ad- 
vanced, the ships in need of repairs and lacking stores and provisions, the 
crews far below normal strength owing to deaths, sickness and wounds. At 
any rate, if Veniero was somewhat too prudent, he was not lacking in activity. 

Although ailing, he personally prepared and superintended the siege of 
the fortress of Margariti in Albania, which he took and dismantled in a few 
days. At the same time he despatched a squadron of galleys to blockade 
Sopoto, another important fortress, which soon fell into the hands of the 
Venetians. 

The expedition against Santa Maura, the ancient Leucate, was less 
successful. Veniero, sailing from Ithaca, effected a landing at Santa Maura 
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and disembarked his artillery and infantry. But the fortress was very strongly 
held, and a detachment of Venetians reconnoitring in force met with a heavy 
reverse ; besides, the attackers were half starved and exposed to boisterous 
winds and pouring rain, so that Veniero reshipped his men and artillery and 
sailed back to Corfu. 
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In the meanwhile the jealousies and petty schemings of the Spaniards 
had cropped up anew. The intention of the Republic to reappoint Veniero 
to the supreme command of the fleet of Saint Mark in the new campaign 
against the Turk had excited the anger and bitter opposition of Spain, who 
viewed with suspicion the bluff, energetic, old admiral, and would have had 
him replaced by a man of weaker and more easily manageable character. 
Venice tried to resist this odious imposition, but later, following the advice 
of the Pontiff who was anxious to remove all causes of dissension among 
the confederates, she gave in and, without actually recalling Veniero, ap- 
pointed another captain general, Jacopo Foscarini, purveyor of Dalmatia, to 
share the supreme command with him. 

Foscarini was sent to the Levant there to await the allied fleet ; Veniero 
received orders to proceed, with a small number of ships, up the Adriatic 
and to rid the coasts of Dalmatia from the raids and depredations of the 
Turks who, even before Lepanto, had devastated Lesina and had been re- 
pulsed with heavy losses by the brave inhabitants of Ciirzola and Spalato. 
After their defeat at Lepanto the Turks, thirsting for revenge, infested the 
Dalmatian coasts still more fiercely with fire and sword, gradually aiming 
at Cattaro, which, situated in the midst of a complicated labyrinth of rocks 
and islands, magnificently suited for defensive as well as for offensive pur- 
poses, constituted the impregnable barrier of Dalmatia. The Cattaro Channel 
penetrates into the coast for a distance of thirty kilometres and is divided 
into three separate branches, respectively called Punta d'Ostro, Combur and 
Le Catene. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, Cattaro, which some writers believe 
to have been the ancient Ascrivium, adopted a republican form of government 
and passed over to the kings of Rascia and of Serbia, from whom it was 
taken and pillaged by the Venetians, then at war with the Genoese who 
were the allies of King Ludovic. Recaptured by the Serbian kings, it sub- 
sequently passed under the sway of King Ladislas of Naples, and then again 
under that of the kings of Hungary, until in the year 1423 it voluntarily 
gave itself up to Venice. But Castelnuovo, situated on the northern shore 
of the Mouths of Cattaro, opposite Porto Rose, fell in the hands of the 
Turks. Castelnuovo, founded by the Serbian king Zvarko in 1 373, be- 
longed to the Duchy of St. Saba in Herzegovina. It was occupied in 1 463 
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by Sultan Mohamed II. together with Bosnia and Herzegovina. This im- 
portant stronghold in the hands of the Turks was a continual menace to 
Cattaro and a hindrance to the free navigation of the Adriatic. 

In 1538 a fleet consisting of galleys of the Pope, of Charles V and 
of Venice, under the command of Andrea Doria, attacked and took Cas- 
telnuovo. But the following year it was recaptured by the famous pirate 
Kaireddin Barbarossa, who massacred the Spanish garrison, took Risano from 
the Venetians and even threatened Cattaro, which was strenuously and vic- 
toriously defended by Matteo Bembo (I). 

The Republic, having the hegemony of the Adriatic greatly at heart, 
could not tolerate the perpetual menace of the Turkish fortress of Castel- 
nuovo near Cattaro, on the furthermost limit of Dalmatia. 

In may 1572 the Venetian Senate instructed Sebastiano Veniero, who 
was cruising in the Adriatic, to join the forces of Count Sciarra Martinengo 
of Brescia, commander of the infantry, and together to attempt the capture 
of Castelnuovo. The two generals sailed into the gull of Cattaro, and 
without having taken the precaution to closely besiege the stronghold of 
Castelnuovo in order to prevent its receiving reinforcements and supplies, they 
began to land their troops. But the efforts to take the castle by storm 
proved fruitless owing to the small number of the assailants and to a violent 
epidemic which wrought havoc in their ranks. 

" Our men are melting away and the enemy is becoming daily more 
numerous ", remarked Veniero to Martinengo, who stubbornly refused to 
abandon the enterprise. At last Veniero ordered the siege to be lifted, 
and on the 1 5 th of June, sailing out of the Mouths of Cattaro, he called 
at Ciirzola, Lesina, Spalato, Trail and Sebenico, placing these towns in a 
state of defence. 

In a noble letter which they addressed to Veniero, the Venetian sen- 
ators said : " No news could have been more welcome to our hearts than 
the information that you have taken all necessary steps to fortify and defend 
our possessions on the Dalmatian coast, and especially Cattaro, the impor- 
tance of which is well-known to you ". 

The disastrous result of the expedition against Castelnuovo further en- 
couraged the Turks who began building a new fort three miles from Cas- 
telnuovo, on the promontory of Verbagno, commandmg the entrance to the 
Cattaro Channel. The captain of the gulf, Niccolo Surian, attempted to 
destroy the fort with the artillery of his galleys, " but — as Veniero wrote — 
he had to abandon the enterprise, because galleys are at too great a dis- 
advantage when engaging land defences, their fire being rendered unsteady 
by the rolling of the ship, and even if they hit the mark, they are opposed 



(I) Chronological survey of the Hiitory of Dalmatia (Zara, 1878). 
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by stone bastions and buttresses and trenches, whereas the artillery on land 
has for its target a frail wooden vessel and the flesh of men ". 

This truth, clearly laid down three and a half centuries ago by a past 
master in the art of war, is equally indisputable to-day, although most of 
the rules of war and the instruments of destruction have undergone a com- 
plete change. A modern battleship is a terrible instrument of war against other 
battleships, but not against land defences. The Anglo-French fleet, which 
repeatedly bombarded the Austrian batteries on the Mouths of Cattaro, 
completely failed to obtain any appreciable result. 

In the meanwhile the Republic, rendered uneasy by the growing ar- 
rogance of the Turk, was preparing to put into execution its original plan, 
and on the 17th of november 1572, instructed Veniero's successor, Jacopo 
Foscarini, to despatch the purveyor-general Jacopo Soranzo, to the Mouths 
of Cattaro, " with such number of galleys as shall be deemed sufficient ", 
in order to destroy the fort of Verbagno. Soranzo with eighteen galleys 
entered the channel, passed underneath the fire of the enemy's guns with 
but little damage, and dropped anchor in a sheltered spot beyond the fort 
of Verbagno, preparing to attack it on the following morning, when he 
succeeded in blowing it up with mines. 

But the Mouths of Cattaro had not yet been completely liberated from 
the standard of the half moon, which still waved triumphantly, like a challenge, 
from the ramparts of Castelnuovo. It was only in august 1 687 that the 
purveyor Cornaro succeeded in capturing the fortress. The Turks vainly 
attempted to recapture it, and on the 28th of august they retired, leaving 
seven hundred killed on the field. The Venetian and Dalmatian troops, 
numbering about 50,000 men, invaded Herzegovina, destroyed several towns 
and inflicted a most bloody defeat on the enemy near the river Trebistiza. 

In the eighteenth century Venice further extended the sway of her 
civilization over Dalmatia. By the treaty of Karlowitz (26th January 1 699) 
she penetrated inland occupying Knin, Kliss, Verlin, Sin, and by the treaty 
of Passarowitz (27th July 1718) she reached the Dinaric Alps. But by 
the peace of Campoformio (17th October 1797) Venice was sold to Austria 
by Bonaparte, and with Venice, Istria and Dalmatia. The rule of Saint 
Mark had come to an end, but the filial love of the Serenissima's subjects, 
a love which no other government has been able to inspire in them, still 
survives. 

The Dalmatians of Perasto devoutly buried the banner of St. Mark 
beneath the high altar of their church, while the head of the community 
pronounced the following farewell speech in Venetian dialect : " Our children 
will learn from us, and history will proclaim to the whole of Europe, that 
Perasto has worthily upheld to the last the honour of the Venetian banner, 
honouring it by this solemn ceremony and burying it bathed in our bitter 
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tears... For 377 years our faith and our valour have always guarded it 
on sea and on land, wherever we have fought our enemies, who are also 
the enemies of our religion. For 377 years we have offered our substance, 
our blood, our lives to thee, St. Mark, and gladly have we always followed 
thee, thou with us and we with thee, and always under thy guidance have 
we been illustrious and brave on the sea. No one has ever seen us run 
away, no one has ever seen us afraid or defeated ". 

And the people of Zara kissed the banner of Venice, weeping bitterly, 
so that it was literally bathed in their tears, and Ragusa publicly reasserted 
her love and gratitude for the fallen Republic, while at Isola, in Istria, the 
last Venetian podesta, Nicola Pizzamano, was murdered by the people who, 
having remained loyal to Venice to the end, suspected him of complicity 
in what they regarded as treason. 

POMPEO MOLMENTI. 



BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES 



GIORGIO ORSINI. 

The artistic career of Giorgio Orsini, better known as Giorgio da Sebenico, 
began in the year 1441, when he was called by Bishop Giorgio to build the 
famous cathedral. 

The name of this artist appears frequently in the records of the period. 
They state that he was born at Zara, the ladera of the Latins, his father being 
Matteo Orsini, a scion of the noble Roman family of this name, and announce his 
arrival at Sebenico to initiate his great work. He is furthur referred to year by 
year, as Magister Georgius tapicida quondam Matlaei de ladra, babitator Vene- 
tiarum ad praesem existens Sibinici (June 22, 1441), or as Magister Georgius q. m. 
Maihaei lapicida de ladra, prolbo magister fabrics sancti lacobi de Sibenico 
(June 21, 1447). Later we find him styled hahitator Sibinici; and it is further 
recorded that, since the building of the monumental church proceeded but slowly 
owing to the poverty of the city, he worked in other towns of Dalmatia, and on 
the opposite coast of the Adriatic, with which he was equally familiar. 

Like Luciano Laurana, Giorgio Orsini is one of the most mature and char- 
acteristic geniuses of Latin Dalmatia, and one of the shining lights of the Italian 
nation. Inspired by the visions of Roman grandeur which the land of Diocletian 
unfolds to her inhabitants, having profoundly meditated among the mighty imperial 
remains of Spalato, he irradiates his work with a classicism which at times fills us with 
ameizement. His cathedral was erected nine years before Leon Battista Alberti 
began to build the Malatestian Temple at Rimini. And while Venice still in- 
dulged in the flowery architectural conceptions of the Porta della Carta, he tem- 
pered the Gothic and transmuted it with discriminating taste into the classical ; he 
imparted solemn grandeur to the Palace of the Rectors at Ragusa, and restrained 
the impetuous exuberance of his chisel in the scene of the Scourging in the tomb 
of Saint Anastasio at Spalato. 

The changes of form which Orsini conceived and effected had no weakening 
reflex on his powerful individuality. His genius reveals him to us in the leonine 
character of founder and forerunner; and in this light he appears to our view, and 
takes his high position in the History of Italian Art. 

According to local chronicles, Giorgio Orsini died at Sebenico in 1475, 
after having by incessant work built up a comfortable fortune. On the front of his 
house, he had caused to be carved the Orsini coat of arms with the bears and 
column, as a sign of his Roman patrician origin. 
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FRANCESCO LAURANA. 

The importance and the characteristics of the art of Francesco Laurana are 
worthily recorded by Adolfo Venturi, in the fine pages which precede these Notes. 
Our task will therefore be limited to a sketch of the life and work of the great 
sculptor. 

Francesco Laurana, brother of Luciano, was also born at Zara, probably in 
1425, the son of Martino, pupil of Giorgio da Sebenico. He began his artistic 
career with the decorations of the Malatestian Temple at Rimini. His rise was 
a very rapid one, since as early as January 31 of the year 1458, the account books 
of the Neapolitan Court have entries in which his name appears as working on 
the sculptures of the Arch of Alfonso d'Aragona. 

In 1461 we find the sign of Francesco on the medals of Triboulet and 
Jeanne de Laval ; in 1 463 on those of Rene and Jeanne de Laval ; in 1 464 and 
1466 respectively on those of John of Lorraine and Giovanni Cossa. The medals 
of Francesco Laurana have in great degree, originality and individuality; especially 
notable among them are those of Triboulet, Charles of Anjou, Jeanne queen of 
Sicily and Louis king of France. The signature is almost always the same : 
Franciscus-Laurana-Fecit. 

The great Dalmatian sculptor, whose genius was exceedingly fecund, spent 
the years from 1468 to 1471 in Sicily, where he executed the series of his famous 
Madonnas, and some of his finest busts. On June 2nd 1468 he signed at Palermo 
a contract for the sculptures of the convent of San Francesco. In 1469 he finished 
for the cathedral of Palermo a statue of the Virgin, and in a new contract we 
find him styled: habilalor, ul asserit urbis, Panormi el civitatis venitiarum... In 
1471 he executed for the Chiesa del Crociflsso of Noto an image of the Virgin, 
on the base of which is the inscription : FRANCISCUS - A. LAURANA - ME - Fecit - 
MCCCCLXXI. 

There is documentary evidence of the services rendered by Francesco Lau- 
rana to the house of Anjou, at least from 1461 to 1466, and again from 1478 
to 1490. During the second period he was probably with King Rene, since many 
documents and accounts of the household of this prince contain his name. In 
these papers he is variously styled sculptor, painter, founder, engraver, and some 
times also goldsmith. He is indeed often named " tailleur d'ymaiges ", and is 
referred to as the author of a marble bas-relief of Jesus and the Maries on their 
way to Calvary, a work intended by the King of Sicily for the church of the 
Celestins at Avignon. 

Among the Dalmatian artists not one has left more abundant traces of his 
work, at home and abroad. The creations of his genius are frequently to be found 
in Sicily: at Palermo the marble bust of a youth, in the National Museum, next 
to the noble portrait of Eleonora of Aragon; at Noto the famous Madonna; at 
Sciacca another celebrated Madonna, which shows visible signs of the enchanting 
influence of the south. Other figures of the Virgin were subsequently produced 
by Laurana at Militello, Messina, Palermo and Trapani ; for some of them he 
executed pHnths of powerful modelling with representations of sacred scenes. 

These works were followed by the series of busts of Beatrice of Aragon. 
A well known one is in the Berlin Museum; another in the Bardini collection at 
Florence ; a third in the Andre collection in Paris. We notice then the bust in 
the Dreyfus collection in Paris, which bears on the breast a scroll with the 
inscription: DIVA BEATRIX ARAGONIA. There is one in the Louvre; another 
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strangely characterized, in the Hofmuseum at Vienna; and finally numerous masks 
of the celebrated woman which are scattered about France and Germany. Well 
known is the portrait of Battista Sforza, DIVA BAPTISTA SFORTIA, which is pre- 
served in all its high ideal significance, in the Florence National Museum. Many 
of our contemporary artists have sought inspiration in this work. 

Francesco Laurana collaborated in works executed in Genoa, Palermo and 
Marseilles. In Avignon he left the bas-relief already named, notable for the sor- 
rowful serenity of the features of the Saviour, and the sturdy forms of the warriors 
composing the escort. In the museum of the same city is preserved a work by him, 
a head of the child Christ which exhibits the characteristics of a high order of art. 

This wonderful artist died in 1 502, twenty-three years after the death of his 
immortal brother Luciano. 



GIOVANNI DALMATA. 

Of Giovanni da Trail also, and of the essential characteristics of his art, 
Venturi writes in this work, and more may be disclosed when various problems 
connected with the hfe and activities of this important Dalmatian artist shall have 
been solved. 

A contemporary of Alessi and Mino da Fiesole, Giovanni worked with 
both. But while with Andrea da Durazzo he rigidly preserved his powerful in- 
dividuality, specially revealed by the vigorous forms of his figures, with Mino his 
style was so softened and so transformed as to lose much of its original power. 

The parabola of the art of Giovanni Dalmata may be considered to begin 
with the marble bust of Carlo Zeno, in the Museo Correr at Venice, and to end 
with the Gianelli tomb in the Cathedral of Ancona. In the former a synthetic 
Roman simplicity is revealed in the powerful lines of the face, in the short crisp 
locks which crown the brow of the illustrious Venetian, in the robe arranged 
toga-like around the bare neck of the subject, heavy with prism-shaped folds in 
the form of alternating triangle and plane surfaces. In the latter we find a studious 
regard to minute finish, the remembrance of familiar examples and, in the principal 
figure, extreme lifelessness. Yet between these two limits, there is no silence. 
Sufficient tribute to the glory of this artist is the high and sonorous song of praise 
issuing from his figure of " Hope ", adorning the tomb of Paul II in the crypt of 
St. Peter's, and from the choirs of winged angels surrounding the Almighty in 
the sacristy of the church of St. Mark in Rome. 



Plate I. 

The belfry of Arbe was built in 1212. To the same Romanic art and to the 
same epoch belongs the ciborium which is in the beautiful Duomo of the little 
Venetian city, rich in glorious memories of the Serenissima. 

At Arbe as at Sebenico, as in all the Dalmatian towns, the Croatian party 
vented its political hatred and passion on the local records of Italian civilization. 
The lion of St. Mark which is on the facade of the Comunal Palace, still bears 
traces of the brutal violence with which they attempted to wrench it away from 
the wall. 

Plate III to V. 

The basilica of Saint Anastasia at Zara is a magnificent example of Romanic 
architecture and one of the most Italian edifices in Dalmatia, especially owing to 
its analogies with the Tuscan churches of Pisa and Lucca and with the church 
of San Zeno at Verona. Consecrated in 1 285 by Archbishop Periandro, the church 
arose on the ruins of a more ancient temple, which was destroyed by the Venetians 
under Enrico Dandolo m 1 202. Porflrogenito makes mention of this temple as 
follows : " Templum autem S. Anastasiae oblungum est, simile illi, quod in Chal- 
copratiis est, et columnas habet prasmas atque albas ; totumque ornatum est figuris, 
pictura vetusta elaboratis ; pavimentum vero ipsius miriflce ex opere tesselato con- 
fectum ". Of the original church nothing remains but the apse, the crypt and a 
few traces of the Alexandrine mosaic in the centre of the presbytery, which the 
XIII century architect was evidently loth to suppress. 

The new construction of 1 285, like its predecessor, was destined to undergo 
a series of painful vicissitudes. Although outwardly it remained unchanged, the 
interior was shamefully altered and spoiled after the XVll century ; the malronei 
were covered, the vault disappeared, the pillars were modified. Only the high 
altcu- of 1332 and the stalls of the choir, at which very probably Giovanni da 
Borgo San Sepolcro had worked, remained intact. The magnificent church was 
rescued from this pitiful condition in 1885, when an Italian Dalmatian restored it 
to its primitive splendour. 

The belfry of Saint Anastasia was commenced during the Archiepiscopate 
of Veniero, between 1428 and 1448. Continued by Vallaresso it was only com- 
pleted in 1892. 
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Plate VI. 

The " Historia Ecclesiae ladrensis " by Archdeacon Valerio Ponte, translated 
by the Abbot Giambattista Gerolamo Sorini, contains some very interesting notices 
about the basilica of San Gnsogono. 

It would appear that the church with its monastery was founded in 649. 
Lucius mentions it in his history as being already in an advanced state of neglect 
and decay. But in 986 it was rebuilt thanks to a legacy bequeathed by Andrea, 
a Prior of Zara, as proved by the following document : " In the name of Christ, 
amen; in the year of the incarnation 986, Indiction 14, towards the 19th of De- 
cember, under the reign of the most pious Basilius and Constantine, emperors 
crowned by God, Bishop Anastasius occupying the pontifical see of Zara, I, Maio, 
prior of Zara and proconsul of Dalmatia, with the approval and consent of all the 
nobles of Zara, of the heirs of Fosco and Andrea, of the male and female priors, 
of all the people both high and low, united in a single council and a single will 

etc. etc with the help of the Lord do rebuild the church of the blessed Gri- 

sogono, martyr, which is placed within the walls of the said city, and wherein 
his most sacred body reposes...". 

In 1056, under the reign of the Empress Theodora, Andrea, the venerable 
bishop of Zara, discovered the body of the martyr to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, underneath one of the altars. In 1 1 75 the facade and apses were com- 
pleted. The church was amply restored in the XV century. 

San Grisogono is one of the finest and most severe examples of Romano-Italic 
architecture, with its facade adorned with slim columns and little arches and its 
three perfect apses. Here, in 1 373, was baptized Joan II of Naples, and here 
Elisabeth of Hungary lies buried, while the solemn coronation of King Ladislas 
took place here in 1403. 



Plate VII. 

The church of San Donato arose at an uncertain epoch (IX century?) with 
the characteristics of the round churches of Ravenna. It subsequently underwent 
numerous changes and alterations. The building appears to consist of two distinct 
churches, the lower and the higher, with apses and matronei, and it is certain that 
in its construction a considerable quantity of ancient Roman material was used. 

Used as a military depot in 1 789, San Donato was restored to a more dig- 
nified status in 1877, when it became an archaeological museum for the anti- 
quities of Zara. To-day it contains a fine collection of Roman fragments : altars, 
inscriptions to Augustus and to Marcus Aurelius, lamps, amber objects, bronzes, 
coins, jewellery. There are also numerous remains belonging to the Venetian 
period and to the intermediate centuries. 

Archdeacon Ponte mentions them in the work which we have already quoted : 
"All along the walls of the said temple are inserted large fragments of sculpture 
and of inscriptions with letters nearly a foot high, proving that they must have ori- 
ginally belonged to some vast and magnificent edifice which, as we learn from one 
of the fragments of an inscription, was in all probability dedicated to Juno Augusta : 
by this name the superstition and adulation of the Romans had styled Livia, the 
wife of August Caesar ". Archdeacon Ponte is of opinion that the fragments come 
from the ruined edifice which rises above the Florio seminary, which is undoubt- 
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edly Roman and is still adorned by two Corinthian columns surmounted by an 
architrave, probably the remains of a portico. 



Plate X. 

The Paravia Library, formerly the residence of the Venetian magistrates, was 
rebuilt in 1565. Its analogy with the Loggia of Lesina is evident. The only dis- 
tinguishing feature consists in the size, which is greater in the Lesina Loggia and 
less in this. And while the pillars flanking the arches are in pairs at Lesina, here 
they are single. All the other architectural details are similar or identical. 

This edifice, therefore, may also be attributed to Sanmicheli. Only twenty- 
two years elapsed between the completion of the Terraferma Gate and the re- 
building of the Loggia which is now the Paravia Library. We may therefore 
conjecture that the great architect had left at least the design before returning 
to Venice. > 



Plate XI. 

The Gate of Terraferma is placed near the angle formed by the Cinquecento 
fortifications of Zara with the Grimani bastion. It is a most admirable and perfect 
work by Sanmicheli. The great front, divided in three sections, was completed in 
1 543, and is a fine example of Doric style modified by elements of the Rinascimento- 

On the keystone of the arch it bears a mounted San Grisogono, exquisitely 
designed and carved, and over this first sculpture is a noble lion of S. Mark. 
The trabeation is strictly classical in character, the architrave is devoid of ornaments, 
the upper part is decorated with triglyphs and its metopes are adorned with al- 
ternate rosettes and bulls' heads. Over the two minor apertures, on each side of 
the central arch, are placed two marble tablets with inscriptions commemorating 
the building and the date of its completion. The inscriptions are surmounted by 
the armorial bearings of the house of Diedo and of the house of Salomon, simple 
and severe. 

This gate is certainly the most beautiful of all those conceived by Sanmicheli. 
Unfortunately in 1875 the base, consisting of four triangular pillars and adjoimng 
the marine moat, was entirely buried under a mass of soil and rubbish. 

It is to be hoped that when the city returns to the Mother Country, steps 
will be taken to restore the Gate to its original state of beauty and perfection. 



Plates XII to XX. 

The construction of the Duomo of Sebenico was commenced in 1431 by 
Maestro Antonio di Pierpaolo. But the conception of the church, such as we see 
it now, must be credited to Giorgio Orsini, who in 1441 was called to direct the 
works. In 1443 Maestro Giorgio had already finished the cupola, as appears from 
the inscription which he himself placed there. Another inscription dated 1448 
announces the completion of the inner naves and of the arches. 

When Nicolo di Giovanni, of Florence, in 1471 succeeded Orsini in the 
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direction of the building, the latter was already completed in all its essential parts. 
Even the portals had been carved, in 1454, by Venetian artists, strange in their 
glory of curved lines and with their statues of frankly Romanic character. In 1517 
Nicolo Bartolomeo was followed by Giacomo da Mestre, to whom is attributed 
the temple of the Saviour at Ragusa. And this fact is worth noting owing to the 
analogy between the two churches which we have already established. 

The Duomo of Sebenico is certainly the most characteristically Italian of all 
monumental edifices in Dalmatia. In all its lines, whether we look at the lovely 
facade or whether our eyes wander up the sides and from the exquisite tribune 
to the elegant cupola, it is majestic and severe. The interior is simple but gran- 
diose. All the details are carefully finished with an infinite respect for art. 

It cannot be doubted that Giorgio Orsini conceived this grand work under 
the influence, as we have said, of the classical memories of Spalato. And he 
was also a precursor, when we think that Leon Battista Alberti's masterpiece, the 
Malatestian Temple, was only built ten years later. 

The decoration of human heads, placed by the artist round the apse, goes 
to prove the directness and originality of his artistic feeling. Some of the heads 
are extremely fine. 

Plate XXII. 

The precise origin of the Romano-Italic Duomo of Trail is unknown to us. 
Some are of opinion that the temple was consecrated under the episcopate of 
Toscano Floris : but we prefer to abide by the first inscription on the lateral door 
and to the date it mentions, namely 1223. 

The principal elements of the interior belong to a far more advanced period. 
The beautiful ambone with its pillars surmounted by exquisitely carved capitols, 
and the Annunciation of the high altar, rising solemnly on the elevated apse, are 
by the sculptor Mauro. 

Outwardly we must admire the large rosette-shaped window which floods 
the naves with light, the triple apse with its noble and serene lines, and the belfry 
adorned with biforae and windows, rising proudly in the air. Some would have 
it, for reasons which may be easily understood, that this belfry was built by Goi- 
covich. But an important document clearly states, on the contrary, that in 1421, 
to which date the construction of the tower is erroneously attributed, the same 
Goicovich restored the belfry of the Duomo of Trail accepting the condition to 
respect the primitive design. He did nothing but replace by new and exact re- 
productions those ancient paits of the building which had probably fallen into decay. 



Plates XXV to XXVIl. 

The magnificent portal by Radovano, a masterpiece of Romanic art, bears the 
date of 1240. It is a fine manifestation of the powerful personality of the Latin 
Dalmatian who carved it and who perhaps also took part in the works of the 
principal portal of San Marco. The details of he whole are admirable : especially 
worthy of notice are the two figures of Adam and Eve, the sword-bearing lions, 
the foliage, the sacred figurations round the robust central scene. Everything 
is original, personal, powerful. 
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Plates XXIX to XXXIX. 

Andrea Alessi and Niccolo Fiorentino — the latter was Orsini's successor in 
the direction of the Duomo construction at Sebenico — begun the chapel dedicated 
to the Blessed Giovanni Orsini in 1468. Other artists undoubtedly helped them 
with the decorations and statues, some of which were attributed by Vasari and 
by tradition to one Vittoria. It was then believed for some time that Giorgio da 
Sebenico had carved at least two of the statues of saints. But the great master 
died in 1475 and there is no indication that in the last years of his life he prac- 
tised his art with much vigour, so that it is extremely doubtful that he had any- 
thing to do with the carving of the statues at all. 

Therefore we may perhaps completely exclude the collaboration of Vittoria 
and of Maestro Giorgio. On the other hand it would be advisable to inves- 
tigate whether the characteristics of some of the statues do not show an active 
participation of Giovanni Dalmata in the great work of art which had arisen in 
his native city. 



Plate XLI. 

Both the outer wall with the magnificent episode of the baptism of Our Lord, 
on the beautiful classical portal, and the interior of the baptistry are the work of 
Andrea Alessi and date back to the year 1467. In the interior, besides the simple 
and severe lines of the walls, all narrow niches alternating with pillars, we must 
admire the exquisite decorative motive of cupids bearing a heavy festoon, the bas- 
relief representing St. Jerome in his cave, and the noble trabeated ceiling. 



Plate XLIV. 

The Loggia of Trail, situated near the clock-tower, is one of the character- 
istics of all Dalmatia. Byzantine material was used for its colonnade, and in the 
interior was placed, much later, an admirable bas-relief which is all an apotheosis 
of Venetian rule and greatness. 

The principal figure is that of the lion of St. Mark resting his great paw on 
the open book of the Gospels which bears the following words : " Iniusti punientur 
et semen impiorum peribit ". On either side are two little statues representing 
St. Lawrence and the Blessed John Orsini. A figure of Justice, draped in a toga 
and flanked by angels, towers above. The bas-relief is closed, to the right and 
left, by two carved chandeUers of exquisite workmanship, and bears, deeply carved, 
the date of its completion : 1513. 



Plate XLVI. 

The church of San Giovanni, now in a state of decay, was built in 1270. 
Its apse is especially fine. 
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Plate XLVIl. 

The Public Palace or Town Hall belongs to the XV century. It is charac- 
teristically Italian in all its parts but especially in the interior, which recalls Um- 
brian and Tuscan architecture side by side with Venetian elements. Trail can 
boast of many fine buildings which give the whole city an entirely Italian and 
more especially Venetian aspect. There is also a cloister with porticoes full of 
grace and harmony and numerous palaces, such as that of Coriolano Cippico 
(Plate XLVIII), with court-yards and loggie, balconies and wells, all in the most 
ornate and rich Venetian style. 



Plate XLIX. 

The cloister of the Franciscan Abbey of Curzola was built between 1493 
and 1535. Especially noteworthy are the trilobated arches resting on slender col- 
umns and pillars, with their rich rosette-shaped decorations. In the centre of the 
cloister is a fine well, Venetian in style like all the rest of the building and of 
its decorations. 

Plate L. 

The Duomo of Curzola is one of Dalmatia's most important monuments. The 
building dates back to the XllI century, and its architecture indicates the transition 
from the Romanic to the ogival style. On the sides and on the bizarre tower we 
even find architectural motives of a far more advanced character manifesting them- 
selves in a festive decorative exuberance. 

The interior of the temple is solemn and severe. Most lovely are the finely 
carved stalls of the choir. The belfry was built by Archbishop Malombra. 



Plate LIII. 

The Loggia of Lesina, a magnificent specimen of this kind of construction, 
is by Sanmicheli and belongs to the period in which the great architect lived in 
Dalmatia and which we have often mentioned. 

The building is reflected in the sea, and is flanked by the palace of the 
Venetian Count and by the Tower of the Hours. These buildings are surmounted 
by four Venetian lions. Higher up is the old fortress dating back to the XIV 
century. Before the Loggia is planted the flag-staff on which, in the time of the 
rule of the glorious Republic of St. Mark, was hoisted the great purple banner 
of the Serenissima. 

Plate LIV. 

The Palladini Palace, although almost completely wrecked, is still a pictu- 
resque document of that ogival architecture which reflected in Dalmatia the finest 
Venetian models of the Lagoons. 
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Plate LVI. 

The Romanity of Salona began between the years 1 2 1 and 114 B. C, 
when the Romans, after having seized all the accesses to lllyria by land, occupied 
Salona and firmly established themselves there. The city was governed by Coesar, 
who built its walls, the magnificent acqueducts and many other public edifices ; it 
was lost for a brief period and almost immediately retaken by Asinius Pollio in 
obedience to the stringent orders of Augustus. 

Having now become the metropolis of the whole province, Salona trav- 
ersed a period of real splendour when she finally became part and parcel of the 
Empire. Marcus Aurelius held her very dear, embellished her and enlarged the 
circle of her walls. Diocletian, the Dalmatian emperor, built not far from the city 
his famous and immense palace, within whose mighty pile he sought refuge in 
302, after his abdication, to lead a life of luxury and ease. 

At that time the city had theatres and arenae, public baths and libraries ; its 
population was immense and its splendour truly imperial. 

But the most important period of Salona's history, which had a decisive re- 
percussion on the destinies of the entire province, were those between the years 
535-555 and 555-639 A. D. In 535 the possession of Salona, the key to the 
whole region, becomes the bone of contention between the Emperor of the East, 
Justinian, and the Ostrogoths. A long and bloody war ensues, and the city is 
successively besieged by Romans and Goths. In 545 BeHsarius himself defends 
the beleaguered town, and in 552 the Roman general John takes his place ; King 
Totila, in 550, makes a final attempt and launches a new army under Ilaulf 
against Salona. But victory rests in the end with the great Narses, and the Goths 
are driven out of Dalmatia for ever. Narses, leaving the Dalmatian shores behind 
him, moves to the conquest of Italy, and Dalmatia, governed by a pro-consul having 
his residence at Salona, becomes part of the Italian commonwealth. 

This, unfortunately, is the last glamour of Salona's splendour. Countless 
hordes of barbarians begin pouring through the passes of the Dinaric Alps with 
eyes fixed on the rich cities of the coast. Constantine Porphyrogenetes and Arch- 
deacon Thomas tell us how, under the reign of Heraclius, the Avars possessed 
themselves of the towns and cities, killed or drove away the inhabitants, and 
brutally and wantonly destroyed everything. In the work of destruction the Croatians, 
the most fierce and savage of barbarians, joined the Avars. And of the beautiful 
city of Salona nothing remained but a vast expanse of ruins, of shattered temples 
and palaces, of fallen colonnades, of violated cemeteries. 

Excavations recently attempted here and there, at hap-hazard, without any 
definite plan, have brought to light the remains of magnificent Roman buildings, 
architraves, marble tablets, columns, votive altars and many of the archaeological 
treasures which escaped the wholesale destruction of 1 647 when Foscolo, Prov- 
veditore of the Republic of St. Mark, entrenched himself among those ruins, holding 
out to the end against the overwhelming forces of the Turks. 

The excavations, as we have said, have not been methodically and scientifically 
carried out, because the region of Spalato is in the hands of the Croatians, who 
are numerically the strongest, as regards population, and the excavators are mostly 
Slavs. It is therefore in their interest to systematically overlook and neglect all 
traces of Rome and of her past greatness, while they eagerly grub in early Christian 
cemeteries, which abound in and about Salona, in hopes of finding documents to 
convalidate their much vaunted Slav civilization. But always in vain, for the ex- 
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cavations chiefly bring to light stone sepulchres of Roman Dalmatians, previously 
rifled by the primitive Croatian invaders to strip the dead of the golden ornaments 
and precious gifts with which they had been surrounded by the piety of the living! 

Plate LIX. 

The origin of Spalato may be regarded as the immediate result of the fall 
of Salona and at the same time as the most luminous proof of the vitality of the 
autocthonous Roman element in Dalmatia, even after the most appalhng catastrophies. 

With the death of Diocletian, which took place in 313, the huge imperial 
palace had passed from a period of extreme splendour to one of extreme deca- 
dence. But in spite of the depredations, the neglect and the abandonment in 
which it had been left, the noble pile remained unshaken and intact in its formid- 
able walls and its numerous towers, which gave it the aspect of a veritable for- 
tress. The weird and fearsome legends with which popular superstition had sur- 
rounded it helped to keep the invaders at a respectful distance. It appeared as 
if some mysterious fate had already consecrated it to its high destmy. 

We read in the chronicles of the Archdeacon, of Lucius and of Farlati how 
the survivors from the destruction of Salona had sought refuge on the neighbouring 
islands of Brazza, of Solta and of Lesina. But the love for their country called 
them back irresistibly to the abandoned coast, and little by little, guided by Se- 
verus, a patrician of destroyed Salona, they returned and installed themselves in 
the palace of Diocletian. 

Here they decided that the wealthier citizens, who were able to do so, 
should build new dwellings for themselves and families. Those who did not posses 
sufficient means took up their quarters in the towers, and the plebeians had to be 
satisfied with the crypts and immense cellars and subterraneans of the palace. Of 
the 80,000 inhabitants of Salona only a few survivors remained, so that only that 
part of the huge edifice overlooking the sea was occupied. A new city thus sprang 
up within those gigantic walls, grafting its houses, its streets and its tombs on the 
majestic imperial constructions. So that this place, taking its name either from Ex 
palatio, or Palalium laetum or Palatium latum or, as more recent etymologists would 
have it, from the plant aspalaium, was known, even in those remote times, as Spalalo. 

This gradual transformation of the palace of Diocletian into a Latin city is 
to this day clearly visible. That part of the edifice overlooking the harbour still 
retains all its original length, and shows here and there numerous traces of arches, 
of columns, of vast cornices and entablatures. The octagonal mausoleum is won- 
derfully preserved on the outside ; the peristyle is for the most part intact, as are 
also the Golden Gate and the Palatine Temple. 

But all these noble and imposing remains bear the marks of the violence and 
neglect of those Croatians who since 1882, before the death of the admirable 
podesla or mayor Bajamonti, have succeeded, with the help of the Austrian police, 
in overturning the Italian administration of the Italian town of Spalato and in lording 
it over the ancient and glorious Dalmatian city. 

Plate LX. 

According to a deeply rooted tradition, the construction of the superb Ro- 
manic belfry of Spalato, which rises near the mausoleum of Diocletian, was com- 
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menced in the XIII century by Mary of Anjou in fulfilment of a vow. The work 
was subsequently suspended, owing to various vicissitudes, and only resumed in 
the XV century when, by decision of the poJesta De Grisogonis and of Arch- 
bishop De Giudici, whose escutcheon may be seen on one of the pillars of the 
tower, one Tuordoi took up the direction of the building not as an artist but as 
an administrator, availing himself freely, for the erection of the huge pile, of marble 
fragments taken from the ancient edifices of Salona. 

A decree of the Doge Loredan ordered, at the beginning of the XVI cen- 
tury, the continuation of the building which had again been interrupted, and it 
was then that Giorgio Orsini, Andrea Alessi and Niccolo Fiorentino worked at 
the belfry. But the famous campanile of Spalato was not completed till the year 
1620, when Aviano and De Matteis built up its steeple to a great height. 

In 1883 the restorations were commenced which gave the tower its present 
aspect (Plate LXI). The inopportunity of these restorations is shown by their 
unhappy results. 

Plate LXII. 

The stalls of the sacristy, as also the Romanic knockers ^of the Duomo, were 
carved in wood by Andrea Guvina of Spalato in 1214. They represent scenes 
from the New Testament, with tragically conceived renderings of the Crucifixion 
and of the Resurrection of Our Lord. 



Plate LXIII. 

On the inner surface of the portal of the Duomo of Spalato there are three 
bas-reliefs of the highest importance for the history of Dalmatian art. The first, 
representing an Annunciation, is of far superior workmanship as compared with 
the third, and belongs to the XIII century. The second, which represents a Na- 
tivitxi, has many points of contact with the first, especially in the folds of the drap- 
eries covering the figures and in the characters of the legends carved in the elegant 
cornices which frame them, it is a work which approaches the style of Antelami, 
and it is not without importance to note how some of its particulars — the Virgin 
lying on her bed, the hand-maiden pouring water from the fount — reappear in 
the central semi-circle of the portal by Radovano, at Trau. 

The third bas-relief, finally, is by a primitive artist of the Romanic school. 
It was carved in the XI century by a certain "magister Otto", who has carved 
his name on the stone: Magister Otto hoc opus fecit, and represents St. Peter in 
the act of entrusting a religious mission to St. Doimo, Bishop of Salona. To the 
left is seen St. Anastasius, bearing on his neck the same curious round stone, 
which Giorgio da Sebenico carved for his noble sepulchral figure placed in the 
interior of the Duomo. 

Plate LXIV. 

One of the most important parts of Diocletian's Palace, from an architecture 
and archaeological point of view, is without doubt the Peristylium, which has re- 
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mained intact across the centuries, in spite of the systematic and incoscient fury 
of men. It is a kind of rectangular emplacement flanked on either side by two 
severe composite porticoes, each comprising six columns of Egyptian granite and 
of veined Greek marble. The arches, contrary to all fixed classical traditions, rest 
directly on the capitols of the columns, thus completely eliminating the function 
of the architrave. 

Nor is this the only peculiarity which we find in the immense imperial edifice. 
The protiron, which, majestically closing the peristyle, forms the facade of the 
Diocletian residence, is adorned by four columns of red granite, taller and of greater 
diameter than those forming the portico. Moreover the massive architrave upholding 
the front of this imposing entrance becomes curved as an archvault over the two 
central columns, thus not only repeating the phenomenon of the arch resting on 
the abacus, but creating, by this sudden severance of the architrave, a motive 
entirely new in the development of western art. The same motive is repeated 
several times in the gallery overlooking the sea, as may still be seen from the exist- 
ing remains. 

This is what excited the ire of the first critics against the architects of the 
Palace of Diocletian. Similar novelties were condemned as "licences of style". 
One of the first to express disapproval was Adam, and Burlington found the same 
anomaly on the front of the thermae built by the same emperor in Rome. D'Agin- 
court {History; of Arl by means of the monuments, from Us decadence in the IV cen- 
tury to its Renaissance in the XVI. Milan 1825) hurled himself violently against 
" these extravagances which indicate a contempt for the ancient principles and a 
disregard for what is really beautiful...". 

We should advise greater serenity m the study of this monumental edifice, 
which was built in a period of derivations and transitions. All prejudices and pre- 
conceptions must be set aside ; only thus will it be possible to recognise the great 
artistic value which renders it one of the most formidable records of Roman 
majesty and greatness. 



Plate LXV. 

The portico, which still partly surrounds the mausoleum, is built upon a very 
solid base. It was originally composed of twenty-four fine columns of marble and 
of oriental granite, and supported an architrave on which, according to local tra- 
ditions, was placed a row of statues. A majestic staircase led up to the portico. 
Unfortunately some parts of this exquisite architectural element were abolished or 
underwent changes during the building of the belfry. 



Plate LXVI. 

We believe that the doubts raised by some critics as to the authenticity of 
the sphynx in front of the protiron, under the last arch of the left portico of the 
peristyle, are absolutely unfounded. After careful examination competent specialists 
have pronounced it to be really Egyptian. 

The people of Spalato, it would be difficult to say for what reason, call this 
sphynx La Gorgona. 
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Plate LXVIII. 

The interior of the mausoleum of Diocletian was transformed into a Christian 
church in 652, when John of Ravenna, the first bishop of Spalato, after removing 
the imperial tombs and the images of the CapitoUne gods, consecrated the edifice 
to Our Lady of the Assumption. But the original aspect of the great sepulchre 
has remained unchanged, because all its essential elements are still in their place. 

Eight tall Corinthian columns rise up round the circular walls, supporting a 
rich cornice profusely adorned with decorative motives. And on this cornice are 
eight smaller columns forming an upper order in perfect correspondence with the 
lower and supporting the cupola. A bas-relief in which various episodes of funeral 
rites are represented and in which we find the portraits of Diocletian and of the 
empress winds round the mausoleum, resting on the upper cornice. 

In this interior, besides the above mentioned Roman elements which deserve 
not only a brief note but a long and accurate study, there are other remarkable 
works of art belonging to the period after its consecration as a Christian church. 
Very fine is the Romanic ambon of the XllI century and noble in all its lines. 
Beautiful, too, and of exquisite workmanship, are the altar of St. Doimo carved 
in 1427 by the Milanese sculptor * magister Bonino " and the Arc of St. Anas- 
tasius by Giorgio da Sebenico. 

Unfortunately there are not wanting, even in the Duomo of Spalato, evident 
marks of Croatian vandalism. The altars have been spoilt by the superposition of 
showy decorations which stifle their austere simplicity. But the presiding spirit of 
the place, in spite of all, is still the spirit of immortal Rome. 



Plate LXIX. 

The cupola of the Mausoleum of Diocletian, which, together with that of the 
Pantheon, is a most rare example of the Roman age, is composed of several rows 
of full arches superimposed. 

Many of the Dalmatian bricks bear the famous letters S. P. Q. R. 



Plate LXX. 

The Tomb of St. Anastasius was carved in 1 448 by Giorgio Orsini. Of this 
tomb and of the episode of the Flagellation which it contains, Adolfo Venturi gives 
a fine description in his chapter on "Art in Dalmatia ". 

For our part we will only point out the similarity in shape between the stone 
of the martyrdom in this arc and that which appears in the primitive bas-relief 
by " magister Otto ". 

Plates LXXIII to LXXVI. 

The transformation of the Palatine Temple into a Baptistery was very probably 
contemporaneous with the change of the Mausoleum. As yet, however, it is im- 
possible to say whether the temple was dedicated to Jupiter or to Esculapius. It 
is, at any rate.a building of extraordinary beauty. 
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Here, as in the case of the Mausoleum, the exterior parts are those which 
have most suffered. In fact the vestibule which rose above the podium is almost 
entirely destroyed, and so also is the frontone. Only the door remains almost 
untouched with its rich architrave and the luxurious decoration of its sculptured 
cornices. Near the door is the sarcophagus in which was placed the body of 
Canon Selembrio, the great humanist of Spalato. 

The interior of the temple has reached us in a perfect state of preservation. 
The vault throws its elegant curve over the cornices, and covers, in its great 
austere silence, the baptismal font adorned with sculptures of the XI century, and 
the tombs of Archbishop John (680) and of Archbishop Lawrence (1097). Close 
to the entrance is the sarcophagus containing the remains of the daughters of 
Bela IV, King of Hungary. This sarcophagus was formerly placed elsewhere, 
and Lanza reproduces the Latin inscription recording the tragic death of the two 
royal maidens. 

, Plate LXXVII. 

The Public Palace or Town Hall was built in the XV century and was 
the residence of the Venetian Provveditore, who also bore the title of Count of 
Spalato. Its architectural characteristics are absolutely Venetian. 

Plate LXXIX. 

The tower in the Piazza dell' Erbe was built in the second half of the XV 
century by the Venetians. 

Plate LXXX. 

This portal which adorns the facade of a private palace is certainly by 
Giorgio Orsini. The resemblance to the portal of the Palace of the Venetian 
Count at Pago is perfect. The inclination of the shield, the wealth of decorative 
motives and the crest consisting of a dragon's tail are absolutely identical. 

Plate LXXXI. 

The principal entrance to the Palace of Diocletian was the one now known 
by the name of "Aurea " or Golden Gate, which was guarded by two towers and 
opened on to the road leading to Salona. 

The arch is powerfully built and flanked by two niches. It is beheved that 
the statues occupying these niches were carried off to Venice by the Provveditore 
Diedo. A second order of empty niches, alternating with blind arches, extends 
above the entrance. In all probability this door led to the barracks, capable of 
containing a numerous garrison. 

Plate LXXXIII. 

Sigismondo Malatesta, Sanmicheli, Saporoso Matteucci all worked at the walls 
surrounding the Latin city of Ragusa. We cannot as yet definitely state whether 
Luciano di Laurana was also one of the collaborators in this fine construction. 
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Plates LXXXV to LXXXVIII. 

The Palace of the Rectors at Ragusa is not only one of the most august 
and noble examples of the great Dalmatian art, but may be regarded as an au- 
thentic glory of the whole Italian Rinascimento. 

Onofrio della Cava, a Neapolitan, commenced it in 1435, and a fire imme- 
diately afterwards destroyed the unfinished building. Michelozzo of Florence was 
then summoned to Ragusa, and the edifice was reconstructed after the designs of 
that artist. Giorgio Orsini finally completed it towards the year 1470. 

Local tradition maintains that Maestro Giorgio worked especially at the im- 
posing portico which supports the central part of the Palace and which has fine 
columns with capitols by Michelozzo- To the same artist we may in all proba- 
bility attribute the great windows, decorated in the rich flowery Gothic style of 
the Venetians. 

Plate LXXXIX. 

Probably some parts of this court-yard were rebuilt, on ancient designs, after 
the terrible earthquake of 1667 which destroyed the greater part of the city. Its 
aspect, at any rate, is noble and harmonious, and in perfect keeping with the 
frankly Italian character of the place. 

Plate XC. 

The Duomo, which was built after the earthquake of 1667, is a Barocco 
construction by Ruffalini and Andreotti, the first a native of Urbino, the second 
of Genoa. 

Plate XCI. 

The portal of the church of the Franciscans, of Venetian ogival style, is 
named " Portal of the Pieta " after the group of sculpture placed on the tympanum 
and which enhances the value of the whole as a work of art. 



Plate XCII. 

The cloister of the Franciscans, exquisitely severe in its Romanic forms, is 
perhaps the most ancient architectural work in Ragusa. The style is strictly Gothic- 
Venetian. It was built about the year 1320 by Michele, petraro or stonemason, 
as he modestly calls himself, of Antivari. 



Plate XCIII. 

The flowery Gothic -Venetian style triumphs in the great arches of the Domi- 
nican cloister at Ragusa. The work was begun in 1 485 by Pasquale di Michele, 
architect and engineer of Ragusa. 
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II. 




ARBE - 11 chiostro di Santa Eufemia. 



The cloister of Saint Euphemia. 



Le cloitre de Santa Eufemia. 



Ill- 
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ZARA - La facciata della Cattedrale. 



The facade o( the Cathedral. 



La facade de la Cath^dtale, 



IV. 




ZARA - li portale di sinistra sulla facciata della Cattedrale. 

The left portal of tfie facade of the Cathedral. Le portail de gauche sur la facade de la Cath^drale. 
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VII. 




ZARA - L'interno di San Donate. 



Interior o( Saint Donate. 



Interieur de San Donalo. 



VUI. 




ZARA - La torre civica. 



The civic tower. 



La tour de la ville. 



IX. 




Courtyard of a private palace. 



ZARA - Cortile d'un palazzo private. 



Cour d'un palais privet. 
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XII. 
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SEBENICO - La facciata del Duomo. 



The facade of the Duomo. 



La facade du Dome. 



XIV. 




SEBENICO - Parte superiore del Duomo. 



Upper part of ihe Duomo 



Parlie superieure du Dome. 



XV. 




SEBENICO - 11 porlale maggiore del Duomo. 



The principal entrance to the Duomo. 



Le portail principal du Dome. 



XVI. 




The Duomo ; interior. 



SEBENICO - II Duomo: I'interno. 



Le Dome : int^rieur. 



XVII. 
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The apse of the Du 



SEBENICO - L'abside del Duomo. 



L'abside du Dome. 



XVIII. 




SEBENICO - II Duomo: particolari dell'abside. 

The Duomo : details of the apse. Le Dome : details de I'abside. 



XIX. 
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SEBENICO - Decorazione di teste umane, nell'abside del Duomo. 

Decoralions of human heads, in the apse of the Duomo. Decoration de tetes humaines dans i'abside du Dome. 
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SEBENICO - Portale laterale del Duomo. 






Lateral entrance to the Duomo. 



Portail lateral du Dome, 
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XXII. 




TRAU - La Cattedrale. 



The Cathedral. 



La Cath^dralt 



XXUI. 
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TRAU - La Cattedrale : particolare del campanile. 

The Cathedral : detail of the Campanile. La Cath^drale : detail du clocher. 



XXIV, 




TRAU - L'ingresso del Battistero (Andrea Alessi). 

Entrance to the Baptistery (Andrea Alessi). L'entr^e du Baptist^re (Andrea Alessi). 



XXV. 




TRAU - Portale maggiore della Cattedrale (Radovano). 

Portail principal de la Cathidrale (Radovano). 
Principal entrance to the Cathedral (Radovano). 



XXVI. 













TRAU - Portale maggiore della Cattedrale : particolare. 

Principal entrance to the Cathedral: details. Portail principal de la Cath<5drale: detail. 



XXVII. 




TRAU - Portale maggiore della Cattedrale : particolare. 

Principal entrance to the Cathedral : details. Portail principal de la Calhidrale . detail. 



XXVIII. 




TRAU - L'lnteino della Cattedrale. 



Interior of the Cathedral. 



Int^rieur de la Cath^drale. 



XXIX. 




XXX. 




TRAU - Cattedrale : la cappella del Beato Orsini, particolare. 

Cathedral : chapel of the Blessed Orsini, detail. Cath^drale : la chapelle du Beato Orsini, ditail. 



XXXI. 




TRAU - Cattedrale: rimmagine del Redentore nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral: Image of the Redeemer in the Orsini chapel. Cathidrale : la statue du Sauveur dans la chapelle Orsini. 



XXXll. 




TRAU - Cattedrale : scolture nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral: sculptures in the Orsini chapel. Cath^drale: sculptures dans la chapelle Orsini. 



XXXIII. 




TRAU - Cattedrale : scolture nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral: sculptures in the Orsini chapel. Cath^drale : sculptures dans la chapelle Orsini. 



XXXIV. 




TRAU - Cattedrale : scoltuia nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral: sculpture in the Orsini chapel. Cathedrale : sculpture dans la chapelle Orsini. 



XXXV. 













TRAU - Cattedrale : scoltura nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral : sculpture in the Orsini chapel. Cath^drale : sculpture dans la chapelle Orsini. 



XXXVl. 




TRAU - Cattedrale : scoltura nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral: sculplure in ihe Orsini chapel. Calh^drale : sculpture dans la chapelle Orsini. 



XXXVIl. 




TRAU - Cattedrale : scoltura nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral; sculpture in the Orsini chapel. Cathc^drale : sculpture dans la chapelle Orsini. 
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TRAU - Cattedrale : putti con fiaccole nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral: cupids with torches in the Orsini chapel. Cath^drale : pelitj amours (putti) avec flambeaux, dans la 

chapelle Orsini. 
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TRAU - Cattedrale : putti con fiaccole nella cappella Orsini. 

Cathedral: cupids with torches in the Orsini chapel. Cathedrale : petits amours (putli) avec flambeaux dans la 

chapelle Orsini. 
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XLl. 




TRAU - Cattedrale : il battistero (Andrea Alessi). 

Cathedral : the baptistery (Andrea Alessi). Cathedrale ; le baptist^re (Andrea Alessi). 
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XLVI. 




TRAU - Abside di San Giovanni. 



Apse of San Giovanni, 



Abside de San Giovanni. 



XL VII. 




TRAU - La corte del Palazzo pubblico. 

The court-yard of the Town Hall. La cour du Palais public. 



XLVIII. 




TRAU - 11 palazzo deU'Ammiraglio Coiiolano Cippico. 

The palace of Admiral Coriolano Cippico. Le palais de TAmiral Coriolano Cippico 



XLIX. 




TRAU - La Piazzetta Marina. 

The " Piazzelta Marina ". La " Piazzetta Marina ". 




CURZOLA - 11 chiostro della Badia francescana. 

Cloister of the Franciscan Abbey. Le cloitre de i'Abbaye franciscaine. 
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CURZOLA - II Duomo. 



The Duomo. 



Le Dome. 



LI. 




CURZOLA - L' interne del Duomo. 



Interior of ihe Duomo. 



Int^rieur du Dome. 



Lll. 




A tower. 



CURZOLA - Una torre. 



Une tour. 
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LIV. 




LESINA - II Palazzo Palladini. 



The Palladini Palace. 



Le Palais Palladini. 



LV. 




LESINA - Portale del Duomo. 



Portal of ihe Duomo. 



Portail du Dome. 
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LVll. 





SALON A - Scavi. 



Excavations. 



Fouilles, 



LVlll. 




SALON A - Le prime rovine della citta romana. 

The first ruins of the Roman city. Les premieres ruines de la ville lomaine. 




SPALATO - Vestibolo del Palazzo imperiale. 

Vestibule of the Imperial Palace. Vestibule du Palais imperial. 
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LX. 




SPALATO - 11 campanile del Duomo, prima dei lestauri, e il Mausoleo di Diocleziano. 

The Campanile of ihe Duomo, before being realored, and the Le clocfier du Dome, avanl leg restaurationes, e( le Mausol^e 



Mausoleum of Diocletian. 



de Diocletian. 



LXI. 




SPALATO - II campanile del duomo, dopo 

The campanile of the duomo, after being restored, and the 
peristyle o( the palace o( Diocletian. 



restaur!, e il peristilio del palazzo di Diocleziano. 

Le clocher du dome, apres les reslaurationes. et le peristyle 
du palais de Diocletian. 
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SPALATO - 1 battenti lomanici del Duomo (Guvina). 

The Romanic doors ot ihe Duomo (Guvina). La porte romane du Dome (Guvina). 



LXIII. 





SPALATO - Scolture nel campanile del Duomo. 



Sculptures in the campanile of the Duomo. 



Sculptures dans le clocher du Dome. 



LXIV. 
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SPALATO - Fronte della dimora imperiale. 

Front view of the imperial residence. Front de la demeure imperiale. 



LXV. 
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SPALATO - Mausoleo di Diocleziano : il portico. 

Mausoleum of Diocletian : the portico. Mausol^e de Diocletian : le portique. 



LXVl. 




Peristyle 



SPALATO - Peristilio del Palazzo imperiale : la sflnge egizia. 

ihe Imperial Palace: the Egyptian sphynx. Peristyle du Palais imperial: le sphynx egyptien. 



LXVII. 




SPALATO - Arco del peristilio dioclezianeo coirispondente all' ingresso del Duomo. 

Arch of the peristyle of Diocletian corresponding with Arc du peristyle Diocletian^en correspondant a 1' entree 

the entrance to the Duomo. du Dome. 



LXVIII. 




SPALATO - Interno del Mausoleo imperiale trasformalo in chiesa cristiana. 

Interior of the Imperial Mausoleum transformed into Inl^rieur du Mausolfc imperial transform^ en ^glise 

a Christian church. chritienne. 



LXIX. 




SPALATO - La cupola del Mausoleo. 



The cupola of the Mausoleum. 



La coupole du Mausolee. 
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LXXI. 
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SPALATO - Particolare dell'Arca di Santo Anastasio. 

Detail of the Arc of St. Anastasius. Detail de I'Arche de Santo Anastasio. 



LXXU. 




SPALATO - Gli stalli del coro : particolare (Guvina). 

The stalls of the choir: detail (Guvina). Les stalles du choeui' : detail (Guvina). 



LXXIII. 




SPALATO - Ingresso del tempio palatine. 



Entrance to the Palatine temple. 



Entree du temple palatin. 



LXXIV. 




SPALATO - Interno del tempio palatino trasformato in Battistero cristiano. 

Interior of the Palatine Temple transformed into a Int^rieur du temple palatin transform^ en Baptist^re 

Christian Baptistery. chretien. 
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SPALATO - Volta del tempio palatino. 
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Vault of the Palatine Temple. 



Voute du temple palatin. 



LXXVI. 







SPALATO - Pietie scolpile nel Battistero. 

Sculptured stone in the Baptistery. Pierres sculpt^es dans le Baptisl^re. 



LXXVII. 




LXXVIII. 




SPALATO - Scala esterna d'una casa privata. 



Staircase of a private house. 



Escalier externa d'une maison privee. 



LXXIX. 








SPALATO - Torrione veneziano. 



Venetian tower. 



Tour venitienne. 



LXXX. 




SPALATO - Portale d'un palazzo privato (Giorgio da Sebenico). 

Portal of a private palace (Giorgio da Sebenico). Portail d'un palais privi5 (Giorgio da Sebenico). 
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LXXXII. 





SPALATO - Frammenti romani nel Museo. 

Roman fragments in the Museum. Fragments romains dans le Mus^e. 
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LXXXVllI. 




RAGUSA - Palazzo dei Rettori : il poitale con I'immagine di San Biagio. 

Palace of .he Rec.ors : the portal with the image of St. Biagio. Palais des ReUori : le portail avec I'image de San Biagio. 



LXXXIX. 




RAGUSA - Palazzo dei Rettori : la coite. 

Palace of the Rector&[: the court-yard. Palais des Rettori ; la cour. 
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RAGUSA - Chiesa dei Francescani : portale della Pieta. 

Church of ihe Franciscans: portal of the Pieta. Eglise des Franciscains : portail de la Piit,5 
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RAGUSA - La Chiesa del Salvatoie. 



The Church of the Saviour, 



L* Eglise du Sauveur. 
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XCVIII. 




The Duomo. 



CATTARO - 11 Duomo. 



Le Do 



XCIX. 







CATTARO - II baldacchino romanico del Duomo. 

The romanic baldaquin of the Duomo. Le baldaquin toman du Dome. 




CATTARO - Duomo : pala d'argento con le immagini degli apostoli in rilievo. 

Duomo: silver "pala" with the images ot the apostles in relief. Dome: "pala" en argent avec les images des apotrcs en relief 



